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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 



May, 1852. 

The subjoined exposure of the scheme to set aside 
the Danish succession, was drawn up sixteen months 
ago in, as it will be seen, the full anticipation of such 
an event as that announced in the astounding article 
of the Times of the 11th. On the perusal of that 
article, I perceived, to ray surprise, that account is 
taken of the opinion of this country ; so I take 
to myself shame for the hopelessness through which 
these pages have hitherto lain dormant, and send 
them at once, and without the revision of a line, to 
press. 

I have to make now but one remark, and it sums 
up the whole. The Emperor of Russia comes in, 
after all the Agnatic and Cognatic Lines, as Heir 
General alike to Denmark and the Duchies. 
This no one has perceived. In the disquisitions, 
historical, legal, diplomatic and popular of six 
years, it is never once hinted at. 
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A CROWN DISPOSED OF, &c. 



Spectatiim admissi, risum teneatis amici ? 



The hereditary principle has ceased to be consi- 
dered an element of political power j or rather is 
esteemed one of convulsion ; we are a practical nation 
and draw maxims from events. A consequence of 
this philosophical habit is an utter indifference to the 
means by which these are brought about. Whether 
then an infuriated mob fires a cathedrill^ or a placid 
diplomatist upsets a throne^ nothing is observed beyond 
the law of progress, or the habit of office. 

It is to be hoped at least, that, in the ^nds 
of historians, mankind would be instructed^ in the 
conduct of those who have the management of 
public affairs ; but again the spirit of generalisation 
interposes, both explanations are admitted, but 
interchangeably, the one passing into the other like 
dissolving views. The Gorgon head of Demo- 
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cracy is presented ; and while you are busy tracing* 
. its features^ each snake transforms itself to a quill, 
A gorgeous hall arises with an assembled conclave, 
and while you are recognising the lofty brow of a 
Metternich, or. detecting the flattened cranium of a 
Thiers, the damask curtains roll into sulphurous 
clouds, and reveal a captured bastile j either way we 
have the same result, and secrecy in diplomacy con-, 
verts history into fable. 

There arises consequently a craving* after dra- 
matic effects : but should foreign states be languid 
in furnishing them, our Government busies it- 
self in supplying the deficiency : its performances 
acquire a higher zest by that effectual conceal- 
ment of the springs and wires, which results from 
ignorance in the spectators of the very existence of 
machinery. It is something to see a Queen of Hearts 
spring out of a bottle j but what is that to witnessing* 
a crown flung into the mud, or a people sprung into 
the air, while the conjuror is sitting on the other side' 
of the Channel ? 

In a country like England the opinion of the nation 
may have no action on the Government, but the fal- 
lacies of the people are accurately represented in its 
policy J the people of England confounding its Govern- 
ment's action upon a foreign people, with that people's 
voluntary convulsions, — that Government will reason 
in the same manner and act accordingly. 

There might be a difficulty were the plan an origi- 
nal conception, but this objection is purely speculative; 
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a cup of coffee in the recess of a window, at the close 
of a dinner party, does it all. 

Yet it must be said that we have ddne our best, and 
would have done otherwise had it been in us. In 
little more than a year, we have tried no less than five 
foreign secretaries ; we have sought for them by beat 
of drum through alley and martet-place — dema- 
gogue, novice, old stager, the men of safe routine, of 
unbiassed inexperience, have been tried in turn ; we 
have not only sought wisdom in multitude but in dis- 
cord ; nevertheless, amidst the strife of faction, and the 
revolution of men and ideas, " Foreign policy '^ pur- 
sues its one undeviating course; the fictitious chaos 
which we have laboured to create, again and again per- 
tinaciously resolves itself into exasperating order. 

Whilst throughout the rest of Europe the founda- 
tions of society have been shaken, there is one country 
standing next after Poland as the l)arrier against 
Russia, and as regards maritime poHver, even before 
that State, where fortunately, up to the present time, 
abstract questions have never, or slightly, been 
mooted : consequently it afforded no opening for dis- 
solving intrigue, and no field for insolent aggression. 
The Danish people, and the Danish Duchies were 
attached to their institutions, and preferred maintain- 
ing them against illegal usurpation, to barricading 
their streets or decapitating their king^. ' » '- « 

This is the country on which England is experi- 
menting in a manner which evinces unparalleled nerve, 
and with an effect which cannot fail to prove highly 
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dramatic. The case is nothing less^ if not a g^eat deal 
more^ than the fahrication of such a revohition as that 
of France^ which then filled her with horror^ and en- 
gaged her in a thirty years' war to put it down, — for 
what else, in the combustible state of the present Ger- 
many and Europe, can be the result of a foreigner at- 
tempting, and several foreigners combining, to subvert 
the primordial law of a State — that of its succession ? 
There is this difference, however, as contrasted with 
the events in France, that Denmark is to bp cast to one, 
or to be contended for by several of the contracting 
powers. England does not propose to be the acquirer, 
and if called upon the field of battle, can only appear 
there, to assert the rights which she commences by 
subverting. 

The English Government, it is true, has indeed 
no evil purpose; but is consequence a necessary 
or an ordinary feature in the conduct of man? To 
plead good intentions is to plead ignorance. Abdicate 
then dominion. The honesty of a private man con- 
sists in a justifiable reliance on his own conscience ; 
the honesty of an agent in the knowledge and capacity 
requisite to deal with the matters entrusted to his care. 
No minister of a State is honest, who is not conscious 
to himself of faculties which enable him to cope with 
his antagonists;— if not, let him be still. The late 
Foreign Secretary and present Leader of the House 
of Commons, in a recent debate, after speaking of 
counsels which this Government had urged on the 
Ottoman Empire —counsels to the last degree noxious 
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and revolutionary^ but to his mind beneficial and, sane 
— recommends them by the assertion , of England's 
disinterestedness. " She/' he says^ '^ has no plans 
hostile to Turkey— ^entertains ho project for ' her dis- 
memberment/' His maxim thereforii is^ that ^ood 
intentions promote perspicuous conclusions; but the 
experience of mankind bears hard the other way : it 
is evil purposeis that render the eye penetrating", and 
the brain clear. However fortunate the Ottoman 
Empire may be in possessing the disinterested friend- 
ship of the British Cabinet, it is luckily enabled to 
dispense with its advice. But if the English Cabinet 
has no projects, it has notions : these, in Turkey 
limited to counsel, assume in Denmark the shape of 
coercion. 

Evidently the English Cabinet is troubled in spirit. 
It is filled with Some secret alarm, which bursts forth 
in this tumultuous manner at the opposite extremities 
of Europe. This it is essential to faithom ; and the 
debate to which I have referred shortens the labour of 
the task. They are possessed — and they avow it, with 
a profound suspicion of Russia. This it is which prompts 
them to advise Turkey to arm its disaffected subjects, 
and to abstain from reducing its insurgent provinces j 
this it is which impels them to plunge into the intrica- 
cies of Danish and German heraldry, on which pro- 
pitious field they are happy in the thought, that by a 
stroke of the pen they have frustrated her designs, and 
mastered her intelligence. 

It is the afflicting reality, that every great achieve- 
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ment of Russian diplomacy has been accomplished 
by activity, prompted by fear; and each successive 
minister is perfidiously and cunningly planning schemes 
against her, whilst he dare not look her representative 
in the face. She acts not alone by her own agents, 
but through those of the various governments of 
Europe, thus she surrounds the Foreign Office with a 
commissioned atmosphere, impenetrable alike from 
within and from without 3 the helpless occupant of 
that perilous post is thus over-reached in proportion to 
his activity and discrimination j whichever way he 
turns, he is driven back into the net from which he had 
endeavoured to escape, cowed before the array of con- 
certed power, or bamboozled by the show of simulated 
hostility. 

It has been necessary to enter into these preliminary 
observations, because it would be in vain to look for the 
explanation of the Treaty of the 8th of May in the 
transaction itself. 

Europe has been made to believe that the succession 
of the Crown of Denmark presented difficulties : the 
reverse will appear if we look at the case as it stood 
when they commenced to embroil it. 

In. the annexed domain, that is, the Duchies, the 
Female Line does not succeed ; in Denmark Proper, 
originally elective, and consequently Male, the Female 
line has^ by a Royal Ordinance, been introduced; 
either was thus legitimate and optional : there 
were Princes of the ancient House in large num- 
bers, fulfilling the one or the other condition, and 
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available for the succession ; whether by a separation 
of the Dependencies^ as Hanover has recently been 
separated from England j or by a tinion of the two. 
The Diets in concurrence with the Grown were pos-- 
sessed of the faculty of removing every obstacle. It 
was purely a domestic concern, and ioould only be 
dealt with by constitutional means. The Crown had 
beeny by a national act, rendered despotic ; the pleni- 
tude of that despotism had restored the constitutional 
form. 

But Denmark presented this peculiarity— that the 
Hereditary Principle led ultimately to its incorporation 
with Eussia, the descendant of Peter III. being Heir- 
general to the Kingdom and the leucines on the 
failure of the Royal Agnatic and Cognatic Lines. 
This was the point by which the succession touched 
Europe. The other Powers had, therefore, the deepest 
interest in the maintenance of the intermediary lines; 
and they must above all things have desired to see 
an internal accommodation effected, . which should 
alike unite the Duchies and the Kingdom, the People 
and the Crown. If they acted at all, their course 
was as easy as it was plain. It was to urge upon 
the King of Denmark an appeal t(> the Diets to 
settle the common succession in either the Agnattc 
or the Cognatic Line ; and in the latter case to ob- 
tain renunciation of the excluded branchj^ whieh for 
such a purpose, and so proposed, there would have 
been no difficulty in obtaining. The recommendation 
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to consult the Estates wa^ besides one to be expected 
from the Governments of the West^ if only in conse- 
quence of their professed constitutional opinions. 

From the war between the Duchies aiid Denmark 
Europe has drawn the inference'^, of a profound 
animosity existing* between them^ and of their mutual 
desire of separation. This war really arose out of the 
anxiety of the two people to continue to form one 
kingdom. Dread of Russia was in fact the impelling- 
motive, and it will be seen in the subsequent pages how 
she used it to produce first the mutual schism, and then 
the diplomatic maxim of maintaining the integrity of 
the Danish Crown by its transfer to herself. 

Let it be remembered that these Hereditarj^ claims 
of Russia flow from an illegitimate daughter of Peter I. 
married to the heir of the line of Gottorp, whose son 
ascended the Russian throne by a revolution. 

It is not often in the lifetime of a man, or in that of 
a nation, that an event of similar magnitude occurs. 
The great wars of Europe have, directly or indirecth^, 
arisen from the conflict of rights dependent on territo- 
rial configuration, and those resulting from the inter- 
marriages of regal Lines. The nations declined to be 
disposed of by genealogists, but their opposition was 
blind, and revolutionary ; legislators did not arise to 
rectify, but armies marched against rights which they 
did not contest, to resist consequences they would not 
brook, and the plains of Europe were ensanguined 
and manured to bar heraldic claims, affecting a 
German fortress or an Italian dukedom ; the case 
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never arose of a union of great and independent king*- 
doms. Since the time of Charlemagne, (that is to 
say, in the course of a thousand years,) the pros- 
pect of such an event has presented itself but once, 
and that prospect, centuries before the contingency 
could occur, moved all Europe as by a present danger. 

The testament of Charles III. disposing of Spain 
to a grandson of Louis XIV., would have aroused 
the indignation of that country had nqt the revelation 
of the Treaty of Partition planned by William III. 
presented England and her allies in a still more atro- 
cious light than France. England, though discomfited 
in the war which ensued, and forced to recognise 
Philip v., still refused to lay down arms until he on 
his side, and the King of France upon the other, in 
their own name and that of their successors, severally 
renounced every claim which the descendants of either 
might have to inherit simultaneously the two crowns. 
This was earned into effect, not by a Treaty between 
Eng'land, Holland and Austria, but by legal instru-- 
ments executed by these Monarchs^ and recorded in 
the Treaty of Utrecht : although that Treaty has lost 
its effect, having been broken by war, and not restored 
at the subsequent treaties of peace, these Renunciations 
are no less valid and binding than on the day on which 
they were signed. 

Judging by events, so far from concluding the con- 
victions of Europe in this respect weakened within 
a century and a half, we must infer them to have 
been strengthened. Only seven years ago when the 
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"power of Spain had ceased to be alarming*, and after 
the hereditary principle in France had been swept 
away, Europe was all but plunged in a war, (the 
dynasty in France was upset) by the marriage of a 
princess of Spain to a junior son of Louis Philippe ; 
yet it was at the moment of this excitement and 
indignation respecting the future liberties of Europe, 
that the first steps were taken in that scheme which 
was to unite the crown of Denmark to that crown by 
which Europe was actually menaced, and that the 
weak prince, then seated on the Danish throne, was 
persuaded that the suppression of the ancient rights 
of a portion of his country was necessary to preserve 
the integrity of his succession. 

. In the case of Spain the rights of Legitimacy un- 
derwent a legal modification to avert a common 
danger. In the case of Denmark these rights were 
illegally destroyed to bring that danger. They were 
destroyed to place another realm in the hand of a 
monarch who has broken through every restraint which 
Europe has attempted to place on his ambition —has 
violated the great European settlement, constituting 
the body of public law — whose actual realised power 
threatens the East as well as the West ; and who by 
suborning the intelligence of the cabinets, and dividing 
the nations of Europe into hostile camps, leaves it 
without the means to resist any violence he may 
commit, or the faculty to conceive any purpose he maj^ 
pursue. 

Yet, after all, the issue has depended solely on the 
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manner of presenting* the case. If instead of twenty- 
three heirs between the Crown of Denmark and the 
Emperor of Russia there had been but one — then 
most certainly measures would have been taken, in the 
uncertainty of the Line of Romanoff, to force the 
Danish heir to make an option between the two crowns. 
There could have been then no discussion ; the matter 
w'ould have been one simply of concert j Sweden, if icy 
and uriiinpassioned, would have been warmed into zeal j 
Prussia, if mean and subservient, startled into dignity ; 
France, if wavering* and suspicious, would have ex- 
panded into cordiality J if Eng'land appeared at 
the time to be preoccupied with schedule D. or 
the Beer Tax, impatient' knockiugs at the Forei^ 
Office, and echoes from the banks of the Bospho- 
rus to those of the Tagus, must have forced' an hour 
of reflection, and at least a whisper of assent. Then 
should we have seen issue to the world a London pro- 
tocol, not a hoax, or a perfidy. Ay, that dreaded War 
— dreaded for any just, or honourable purpose, would 
be ready wdth his leash, had the heir of Gottorp 
(Russia) dared to show himself less tractable than the 
successor of Oldenburg. Biit uiifoii;unately, there are 
twenty-two heirs too many, Russia being far off, we 
may cut out as many of them as we please. It is a 
French proverb, thaj nothing is more difficult than to 
give an answer to an unreasonable question ; how 
then explain an incredible act ? 

It is not to be expected that any transaction 
of a diplomatic nature should be comprehensible 
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to ail insular people; it has no charms for the agri- 
cultural; no attractions for the commercial mind ; but 
there is an aspect of the case which an Englishman 
would be insulted^ if supposed not to apprehend and 
feel. Where^ in all this, is the will of the people of 
Denmark ? To be ruled by our own devices is to-day 
the science of politics, and the test of independence. 
The antiquated notions of curbing rebellious pas- 
sions, of guiding* fallacious reason, — the visionary 
standard of an impracticable rule of right, — the ex- 
ploded theory of laws of nature, of nations, or of God, 
have given place to the benigner influences of Progress, 
expressed in a formula, which is alike our maxim at 
home, and our policy abroad — ^^ A free state is that 
which is governed by laws which itself has made.'* 
Reflect, judge, and answer, if it be not so. What then 
have you done with Denmark ? Is it on this maxim 
that you found your right to make laws for her ? If 
she arises in arms to resist you, will you honour her 
worth, or punish her rebellion ? To be even wrong, a 
man must be consistent : you are insane. 

It was recently remarked by a statesman retired 
from forensic perturbation, in reference to transactions in 
the far East, that ^^ England is not behind the chiefest 
of the Russians, whenever there is a prospect of gain 
to be obtained by the sacrifice, of principle.'* Is 
Queen Victoria, Heir-General to Denmark and the 
Duchies ? Is it to tame that kingdom to your yoke 
that you are engaged in fracturing her Constitution, 
and in trampling down her people ? Is it to qualify 
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her to send, at a future day, enlightened repre- 
sentatives to St. Stephen's, that you are protocoli- 
sing the Danes into beasts of burden, and civilising 
with Austrian dragoons the Duchies into serfs ? At 
least, if an English Minister in the pursuit of unlawful 
gain had planned a civil war in a foreign country, 
England' would know the fact, and have it in her 
option to accept the acquisition, or to send the criminal 
to the block; but these deplorable good intentions 
plunges it in a gulf of hopelessness, rendering it the 
ready tool of every knave, and the screen of every 
villany. 

Seek not to escape from the spectacle by adducing 
^^ France,^' ^^ Austria,*' ^^ Russia," &c. ; the deed was 
signed in London, — ^the Civil war fomented from 
London— the ^^ moral influence" was England's ships 
of the line : unless London had been safe, nothing 
could have been attempted. Austria and France are 
your dupes, just as you are Russia's ; they are not 
heedless — you are: your power exerted through 
that heedlessness, constrains their will. The words of 
Prokesch have been ^^ published and not published." 
'' France follows England, and England is in under- 
standing with Russia." 

But after all, the matter lies in a nutshell. Let any 
man make the case his own. Say the succession to 
the English instead of the Danish Crown, and every 
ambiguity vanishes. If tbld that foreign Diploma- 
tists had met in a Toom in Paris to upset the Act 
of Settlemeiii ; even if with the concurrence of the 
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Queen, would not one burst of indignation arise from 
Land's End to John o'Groats ? But is not your sub- 
mission to such an outi'age the net^essary consequence 
of the course which you 'Uow adopt towards Den- 
mark? Were a man of the dignity and g^vity of 
Lord Aberdeen to assert that in such a case England 
must submit, would the prematurely obsolete process 
of impeachment not be recalled to the thoughts of 
this nation ? If Lord Aberdeen would repudiate an 
act of domestic treason, he must abjure the Treaty of 
the 8th of May. 

But, independently of the reacting of these sub- 
versive doctrines, may they not directly affect the 
Minister as regards JDenmark? Disposing of that 
Crown by means of a' Treaty which is not legal^ 
does he not do the same thing as if he levied private 
war, and with the effect of giving an advantage to an 
extrinsic power,^ at' the cost of an ally of her Majesty ? 
This definition,' if correct, is of serious iniport, and on 
both grounds exposes to the pains and penalties of 
High Treason. 

But he may plead that the Treaty of the 8th of 
May was the act of his predecessors, and that if he 
attempted to shake it, it would be supported by the 
full power of the Opposition, and that he has to respect 
it, not * merely as the act of his predecessor, but also 
^' as the engagement of his Sovereign,*' whose 
faith is pledged to it no less solemnly than to the 
Treaties of 1815. I reply that the Treaty, jipt being 
a legal one, cannot be executed without incurring fresh 
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gailt ; and having regard to contingent and prospeo 
tive events, even if legal, it would be open to modifica- 
tion. But does the existence and execution of this 
Treaty prevent the negotiation of another, the necessity 
of which is imposed by its existence. When it was 
signed, attention had not been called to the position of 
the Emperor of Russia as Heir-General. That point 
of the case had, up to that moment, been kept sedu- 
lously out of view J the danger has been brought into 
evidence by the fact, and, inde^, may be said to have 
been created by it. Instead, therefore, of the Treaty 
of the 8th of May being a bar to farther and repara- 
tory measures, it furnishes at once the reason, the 
occasion, and the necessity for taking the only course 
which it is open in law for foreign powers to take, 
namely, to prevent the union of the sceptres of Russia 
and Denmark in one grasp. 

It is now not too much to say that the Treat)': of 
the 8th of May was a thoughtless act obtained by 
an imposition* of which the then Government are 
now ashamed of being the dupes, or at least would 
have been so, had the subject not been rendered 
diverting, by the awkward and damaging contortions 
of their successors. On obtaining the signatures, 
M. Brunow immediately launches the article in the 
" Times'' of the 11th May. The article is everything 

♦ Lord Derby was led to ask — " Who is t© come in after this 
new line ?" The Russian diplomatist replied, " Time will show." 
On this Lord Derby relapsed into the normal condition of an English 
minister. 

B 
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**-*the Treaty nothing; the article would have ac^ 
complifihed the Treaty, but for circumstances— which 
history will never relate — what does it ever relate ? 

If there is any transaction in which notoriety is 
requisite and obtained, it is a Treaty. This one was 
announced to the world with a pomp which no such 
1a*ansaction, at least no one arising* unexpectedly and 
from no understood cause, has ever obtained* Who- 
ever at present may send to No. 6, Great Turnstile, 
lancpln's-Inn Fields, or No. 33, Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, to purchase the Treaty, at the cost of a 
penny, would ever suspect or imagine that that Treaty 
remained not only an absolute secret for nearly a 
year, but a thing* the very existence of which was 
denied by members of the Government by whom it 
had been sig-ned. Its conditions were never published 
in any newspaper. The article in the ^^ Times'' (the 
only statement on the subject) not only misrepresents 
the Treat}^, but falsifies the whole subject from end to 
end. No doubt it was the business of the interested 
parties to ascertain the facts and to read the Treaty : 
surely it was not less so for the members of the Eng*- 
lish Cabinet, or for the instructors of public opinion. 
It is not here a charg-e which I make, but a habit to 
which I point, the habit of ig'norance on practical 
matters, that is to say, matters carried into practice, 
ia other words, Russian purposes. And, indeed, it is 
alone out of the habit of ig'norance that the habit of 
scheming* has arisen; or, according* to the Spanish 
proverb, "If there were no dupes, there would be no 
knaves/' 
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I take to myself my full share of blame iu this case* 
When the article in the " Times'^ appeared, I made 
inquiry for the Treaty, but could not obtain a copy. 
These inquiries were repeated several times and with the 
same result. In the mean time, however, it had been 
sent to the offices already mentioned in Great Turnstile, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, and Abijig-don Street, West* 
minster, the numbers of which I have already given ; 
but I positively remained ignorant of the fact during* 
ten months, until I learnt it from a communication to 
that effect made by the Secretaxy of State for Foreig-n 
Affairs to one of the excluded Princes, who, beg*g-ingr 
to be informed reg'arding' the nature and conditions of 
the instrument by which the ancestral rights and 
honours of his House, the independence of his country, 
and his private property and possessions were dis-. 
posed of, was referred to the two said offices, the 
henceforward memorable shops. No. 6, Great Turn- 
stile, Lincoln*s-Inn Fields, and No. 32, Abingdon 
Street, Westminster, for the requisite information* 
English diplomatic cdfrespondence is generally of a 
heavy description, but there are occasions upon which 
an English Minister can become lively, that is, when 
it happens that iu ^^ making up the policy of the 
Cabinet,^^ there is incidentally a nation to crush, or an 
individual to insult. 

' The article in the ^^ Times'' proceeded from ^^ au-^ 
thority f the Treaty was signed on the 8th j it ap- 
peared on the 11th, and required at least two daj^s 
for composition ; it did not proceed from an English 

B 2 
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authority; for whUe stamping the responsibility on 
Lord Malmesbury it refers all the honour and credit 
to others. It contains^ moreover, details with which 
the English Government could not have been ac- 
quainted J and is conscious and urgent in matters to 
which that Government had only conceded a faltering 
and reluctant consent. 

Turning fi'om the " Times '' article to the Treaty 
one is struck by the contrast of the premeditated and 
conscious point and coherence of the one, and the 
incoherent contradictions and studied vagueness of 
the other: such a composition was never before 
dignified with the name of Treaty, and did we 
not know the reverse it must have been assumed 
to be the production of anything save art and 
dexterity. It is intituled a Treaty between certain 
Powei*s " on the one part^* and the King of Denmark 
^^ on the other part/' being bipartite, it must include 
reciprocal obligations and stipulations; there is no- 
thing of the sort. It limits its own character and 
binding power by these express* terms, '' an additional 
pledge of stabilitj'^,'' given at the invitation ^' of his 
Danish Majesty^' to the arrangements relating to the 
order of succession established by his said Majesty. 

The arrangement to which this '' additional pledge 
of stability'^ is given is stated in the preamble to be 
the devolution of the succession to the whole of the 
dominions "upon the male line to the exclu- 
BiON OF females ;'' whilst in Article First, it is 
stipulated that the crown shall devolve upon Prince 
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Christian of Glucksburg* and his issue b}'- the Princess 
Louisa of Hesse, the Prince being of the Cognatic* 
or female line, and the Princess Louisa not being* a malei 

The preamble states, that '^ the additional pledge" is 
given for the purpose of ^^ the preservation of peace 
and the balance of power in Europe/' Article First 
excludes the Agnates, the first on the Line, constituting 
the succession of Denmark an inheritance of trouble 
and danger to Europe. Article Second leaves the ulte- 
rior succession, after the Line of Glucksburg, to the 
^^ further propositions which his Majesty the King of 
Denmark^' (what King of Denmark ?) ^^ may deem it 
expedient to^ddress to them,'' (the high contracting 
parties.) And Article Third positively refers to the 
rights of the Germanic Confederation regarding Hol- 
stein and Lauenburg, asserting that these rights 
^^ shall not be affected by the present Treaty,'' a Treaty 
which disposes of those rights independently of the 
Germanic Confederation. If this be a Treaty, let the 
name at least be recognised as a novel invention, and 
as havinof no connection with the instruments hitherto 
so called, which may at times have borne the impress 
of perversity, but have never before exhibited those of 
contradiction and fatuity. 

The title presents us with the Emperor of all the 
Russias as one of the contracting parties on the one 
side, as opposed to the King of Denmark on the other. 
The same monarch is exhibited in Article First " in 
concert" with the King of Denmark as a member of 

* He is also of the Agnatic but a junior. 
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his family. While in this frame of confidence why doels 
the document stop here : why do we not see the Em- 
peror of all the Eussias equally '^ in concert" with the 
Prince President of France, with the Emperor of 
Austria, the King* of Prussia, the King* of Sweden 
and Norway, and the Foreig'n Office in London? 
Treaty ! it is Personation. Puppets are called up^ 
and signatures appended, hut it is everj^where one and 
the same spring*,* 

However, the ^^ Times" endorses the document,! and, 
' therefore, it is a Treatj^, sound, valid, and conclusive. 
Inquiring* one day in a shop for a travelling bag* of 
Russian leather, some domestic calf skin,*8lightly per*- 
fumed, was offered for my admiration and acceptance : 
-demurring somewhat, the shopman haughtily replied : 
^^ Sir, I warrant it !" Thus it is with the British 
public; it must accept as the occasion may be, a 
*^ warranted" bag, or a ^^ warranted" Treaty, from 
the tradesman of Bond Street, or Printing House 
Square. There is however this difference, that it is 
equally difficult to obtain a bag that is Bussian and 
a Treaty that is not. 

The pamphlet herewith reprinted was forced into 
type by that Article. It was of course folly and ab- 

* "Since a power still barbarous commenced to take a part in 
the affairs of Europe and of A sia, the Cabinets and the Statesmen 

Europe have become the tools with which she works." 

Sir John McNeill. 

t The " Times " is the sole informant of England and Europe in 
respect to the Danish succession ; alone, of all the London press, 
it suppresses the protest of the Prince of Schleswig Holstein. 
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surdity for a single voice to raise' itself against Eu* 
rope's act. Do not however believe that even in this 
age Right has lost its power, though its strength may 
now reside in the manner of its use j an Emperor of 
Bussia maystillbe beaten back with a pen from the Sound 
as he has already been with a reed from the Bosphorus. 

But it will be said that the Treaty has alre&dy 
borne its fi*uits, for the Duke of Augustenburg has 
made surrender. That astute individual has by a life of 
statesmanship,* lost two crowns, and pocketed-r-* 
nothing.f I pause to ask, ^^ Was Lord Malmesbury 
worth nothing ?'' Some little compensation might have 
been made to the British Exchequer. A practical nation 
ought to be paid for its work ; Denmark and the Sound 
were surely worth more than the bare honour of scaring 
out of his small wits the Duke of Augustenburg 
And terrifying the Grand Duke of Oldenburg to death* 

But what is the value of a Treaty that depends for 
execution on an optional bargain ? And this bargain, 
too, a secret one ! The Duke merely sells land : and 
binds himself not to interfere with any dispositions 
which the King of Denmark might choose to make 
with reference to the succession to the crown— in a 
secret article. 

All this merited success : success is, however, hot a 
result which merit can on all occasions command. The 
King of Denmark fancied he had lassoed in one neck 

* His daily newspaper task alone amounted to the perusal of forty- 
one journals^ French, English, German, and Scandinavian 

t The money he has go*t is no more than an equivalent for the 
magnificent ancestral property which he has surrendered. 
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the whole race of Oldenhurg ; the Duke of Augtwten- 
hurg* that he had got the compensation in one bag* ; it 
therefore was arrang^ed that his renunciation should be 
Danishn^^^ effectual and complete, but Familyn^are^^ 
Yagfue and ambiguous. That family is impressed 
with a just sense of the superior diplomatic talents 
of the Duke^ no less than with a firm reliance 
on his often proved courage and loyalty^ and would 
never dare to penetrate the mystery of arrangements 
entered into by him with the ^^ Great Powers ;" never 
would they call him to account^ far less the Great 
Powers. Not knowing the facts^ what could they 
do? Suspended like the corpse of Mahomet be- 
tween confidence and expectation^ they could only 
discover their infatuation when time and chances 
had alike slipped away, and they had no longer rights 
to stand upon, or compensation to haggle for. It is 
an instructive fact that even the Duke got his money 
only after he had made himself acceptable to the 
Court of St. Petersburgh. 

It would be awkward for the English Minister 
should the measures of the Duke of Augustenburg 
prove not to have been effectually taken. Let us sup- 
pose one of the claimants refractory, could that 
Minister pretend that the — let us gratify Lord Aber- 
deen with the word — Treaty of London could abro- 
gate the rights of any individuals, or supersede 
the laws of any country, whether Schleswig or 
Kamschatka, Holstein or Timbuctoo? How then 
would he deal with a protest against it? English 
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Ministers are not^ indeed^ diplomatists^ but they are 
gentlemen. 

But this is not all^ means might be adopted to 
coerce the intractable claimant ; I refer to something 
more than the opening of his letters at the English post^ 
the tracking of his steps by British policemen, insolent 
communications from the Foreign Office, and rail-, 
ing articles in the ^^ Times/' Princes like all men must 
live, and unlike most others will not sweep crossings, and 
cannot write leaders. A Prince requii*es a revenue, a 
revenue not vested in cotton mills, or ptlddling 
furnaces, but like Senators of Britain, in lands j lands 
of princes without armies are tangible possessions in 
more ways than one. So that these personages may be 
effectually broken down with milder anguish than the 
weak cry of " food,'' from a fainting wife or a pining 
child. Were such a case (not an unsupposeable one) 
to arise, where would redress be sought, if not at 
the hands of the Queen of England, at once the 
holder of the scales of justice, and their own natural 
protector by the ties of blood ? She seeks explanation 
from the Minister : will he then attempt to play off 
House of Commons against Crown as he plays off 
Crown against House of Commons ? Will he tell 
Her Majesty that the affair is pending, aiid that 
she cannot yet be informed ; or, that it is concludedy 
and that information is too late ? Will hfe deplore 
the perverse self-will of mankind in general, and of 
Denmark in particular ? After all, slippery as may 
be the ground, and with resignation or expulsion at the 



1 
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end of the lane, still this is better than facing— a 
crushing* invective, or a hostile majority? no ! — a Rus- 
sian ambassador. 

We have not exhausted possibilities. The per- 
suasive process having failed with lands, may be 
carried a step further. A crown is at stake. That 
-circlet, even when not exposed as a prize to ambition, 
has caused rivers of human blood to flow; how 
many streams have those mute emblems cost which 
the Kremlin already holds ;— which of them can weigh 
ag'ainst that of Denmark ? Seven individuals of that 
Line, preparatory victims, have either drained the 
bowl, or felt the knife. Will one life now interpose 
between the monster and his prey ? Should that blow 
be struck^ will Lord Aberdeen, on his dyhig* pillow, 
■find breath to shriek : '^ I am no assassin P* 

^^ A first crime inoculates,'' says Machiavelli, ^^ an 
endless series of uncontemplated crimes." A first 
heedlessness in responsible station, instils in like 
manner a virus, which will break out on all the 
members, and finally settle on the heart ; — it may 
show itself, too, in morbid fortunes, and in putrid 
fame. This is the least deplorable of its consequences ; 
should the secret disease invest itself w^ith the halo of 
hectic health, then the very air is polluted ; and na- 
tions breathe the infection. 

The game is Russian: the play, English: being 
upon the same line, both must equally cultivate perfidy 
and cowardice in the members of these devoted 
families; the interest is indeed more immediately 
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•English^ it being" the British minister who would be 
incommoded by their possessing* honour, or evincing* 
.character. It is not to St. Petersburgh that the 
victims of persecution will rush : it is not the Nestor 
of Bussian diplomacy whose equanimity will be ship- 
wrecked between the rocks of conscience and the shoals 
of office J it is not from his lips that will distil the 
milk of sourness, or the honey of insanity j* it is not 
the chief of the House of Romanoff who will have 
to writhe under a family insult, or to cower under 
a Cabinet incubus. On the banks of jthe g'elid Neva 
no scandalous exhibition will be made of heretical 
honesty, and insolent worth. In the great temple of 
the Sarmatian Moloch nothing disturbs the absorptiotx 
of faith or tie solemnity of worship : secular cares 
devolve on the ministering priests of the subsidiary 
chapel of Downing Street. 

The experience of the English Government may have 
rendered it fool-hardy ; the constitutional practice of 
•brow-beating having hitherto entailed but small 
domestic inconvenience* An Italian, a German, or a 
Spaniard, though a king, a queen, or an emperor, was 
after all a mere foreigner, and could always be dis- 
posed of by an Admiral, if not by a despatch. Could 
it enter into the mind of any visionary that the little 
personages on the Baltic should dare not to be crushed. 
They had not even a territory to confiscate like a Rajah 
of Sattara, or a treasury to plunder like an Ameer 
of Scinde. One element;, however, has been neglected. 

* II. i. V. 450. 
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They were not vagne and outlandish existences. We 
have heard much that was nonsensical ahout Anglo- 
Saxon blood. Here it has value, and is overlooked : 
yet it will be proved that a minister that can with im- 
punity bully an imperial sceptre, and strip an oriental 
monarch, will, with all Europe at his back, find it a 
hard matter to deal atrociously with persons who can 
familiarly knock at doors in certain streets, squares, 
and lanes, and narrate the daily incidents of his in- 
solence or fatuity in the English tongue. If a Bussian 
ambassadress could rule the society of London and 
Paris, during" a quarter of a century, surely a couple 
of English ladies could upset the Czar and all his 
myrmidons, whether cabinet ministers or Baskirs, if 
they had an end in doing so. The Treaty of the 
8th of May, the most audacious imposition which 
she has ever practised, may turn out to be the worst 
morning-'s work she has ever performed ; for it is of 
all events that have ever occurred, the one inost likely 
to awaken sympathy, and to furnish the occasion for 
developing that feeling new and delightful of political 
action. 

The Government, however, considering only its 
broadsides and moral influence, proceeded loftily on 
its lordly course, withdrew its habitual and common- 
place agents at Copenhagen,, and appointed new ones 
possessed of vigour and dexterity sufficient in their 
judgment to put a finishing hand to the matter, and 
stop the inconvenient rappings at Argyll House. 

But it may well be asked what there was further 
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to do at Oopenhag-en ? Evekything. The Treaty 
indeed tells you that the dispositions of the King^ 
of Denmark have already been taken^ but the King' 
of Denmark has no power to dispose of the suc- 
cession of the Duchies, no more than he has of the 
territorial rights of those fractions exchanged for the 
counties of Oldenburg and Delmenhorst, constituting 
the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg, and which revert to 
the Agnatic Line, on the failure of the male successors 
of Frederick III. Nor has he the faculty of dis- 
posing of the Crown of Denmark, for he has surren- 
dered his absolute power, and consequently the inter- 
vention of the Diet is required to give colour to any 
disturbance of the order of succession. Thi? Treaty^ 
therefore^ commenced with the statement of a false- 
hood, by which indeed the late administration in 
England was deceived, but regarding which the pre- 
sent Administration are fully informed. Their object 
is now to obtain a measure to cover the flaw of the 
Treaty, and the means employed to force this act on 
the Diet is — the existence of the Treaty. The 
Danish Minister in proposing it on the 10th of March 
represented it as imposed upon them by a ^^ European 
Necessity. ^^* 

* "At the opening of the Reichstag at Copenhagen on the 1 0th 
March, the Prime Minister read the Royal Address of the 8th Oc- 
tober last, respecting the regulation of the succession. As the. 
Ministry presumed that the proposed succession was the right one, 
it would not admit of any alteration, as that would appear as if the 
king intended to break the engagements he had contracted with the 
Great Powers. To show to the Diet the opinion of Foreign Cabinets^- 
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^ If the measure be carried^ let 'me ask what validity 
can attach to an act thus sun^eptitiously obtained ? 
The Powers concur in a Treaty which is to be a pledge 
of security for an internal arrangement stated to have 
been already entered into ; and then this Treaty is 
produced as a menace to constrain the adoption of 
this arrangement. Meanwhile, the secret renuncia- 
tion obtained from the Duke of Augustenburg is pub- 
lished and under the form of a ^^ family renunciation'^ 
on the part of the Agnates. The Treaty announces. 
that the concurrence of the nearest Cognates has been 
obtained^ so that the opposition of the D^et is handed 
over to the hopelessness of finding representatives to 
assert and to maintain the rights of the nation. 

But this measure is not new ; it has been once 
already presented and rejected. The Die** was there- 
upon dissolved. The eyes of Denmark are beginning 
to be unsealed. The mystification of Russian '^ renun- 
ciation" is being replaced by the suspicion of '' Russian 
reservations/' and^ consequently the furor of ^^ Denmark 
to the Eyder/' gives place to the terror of " Russia to 
the Sound.'' But resources analogous are evoked. 
One refi*actory Diet has been dissolved, now if neces-* 
sary an impracticable constitution rvill be abrogated. 
Splendid results of constitutional diplomacy ! 

But it required not many months' experience of 
office for the veteran instinct of Lord Aberdeen to 

of the former discussioDS, lie would lay all tbe correspondence on the 
table by which it would be seen that the unconditional approval of 
the motion was a European Necessity." — Altona Mercury^ 
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detect the embarrassments that would arise from car- 
vying out, in defiance of the hen's, a Treaty in which 
the concurrence of the heirs was positively assumed, 
and without which it could have no leg'al value ; con- 
sequently, scarcely a week elapsed before he attempted 
(they being" still in ignorance of the deeds and the 
arrangements) to compromise them into a virtual sur- 
render, by proffering the honour of a presentation to 
the Queen ; by means of which they were to be repre- 
sented as adhering to the still secret compact made 
with the Duke of Augustenburg. 

Ere Russia was bold, and Prince Christian of 
Glucksburg had become the happy object of selection, 
it was proposed that the succession should fall on a 
Prince of another Line, who held in precarious tenure 
a Duchy provisionally ceded to Russip, by the Kiog of 
Denmark, in exchange for her generously resigned 
claims on the Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein, namely, 
the-Grand Duke of Oldenburg. But thiahelpless depen- 
dent had positively the courage to say, that he would 
not allow himself to be made an object of preference at 
the expense of the rights of others. The moderation of 
Russia was excessive, to a fable ; for the Grand Duke 
of Oldenburg is s, junior branch of the Gottorp Line« 
Still it is surpassed by her modesty, for the circum- 
stance lies buried in oblivion. The solution of the 
enigma it is not my province to attempt ; the fact, 
however, proves that there may be Oldenbiu'gs who 
are not Augustenburgs. It does not however stand 
Blone, 
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Hext to the Duke of Au^ustenburg Btands his bro<^ 
ther^ having the same Agnatic claims on the Duchies^ 
and Cognatic claims on the Crown. He has signed no 
compact. That with the Duke of Augustenburg has 
therefore the sole effect of transferring to him the re- 
presentative rights of the family, placed in the utmost 
evidence of which the transaction is capable by the 
arrangement come to with him. If he had allowed 
himself to be included in this agreement, or had 
been so easily disposed of as the Duke imagined^ 
the Treaty would have been carried into effect quietly, 
and unobtrusively J never would a voice have been 
raised until the catastrophe came. On the hoisting of 
the Russian standard at Elsinore, there might have 
been an explosion of impotent rage, but the fault 
would have been laid on the stars, and on those obso- 
lete and antiquated feudal rights, so incompatible with 
the spirit of our age, and the genius of our institutions. 
The English Ministry till then w ould have reposed on 
their couch of down, and they and England would 
have been equally unconscious that the}- ever had had 
any thing to do in the matter. If any querulous 
opponent got up in the House, — if a successor of pecu* 
liar and fervid idiosyncrasy had dreamt of inscribing 
a tablet to immortality on the rescued portals of the 
Sound, after setting up a dynasty and liberating an 
ocean— what would have been the fate of the criticism or 
the design ? Splendid materials, indeed, to work with — 
a compact of empires to be shattered ; a broil of brothers 
to be composed 5 a falling State to be propped up ; a 
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Muscovite Czar to be beaten^ by means of rights of 
which the representatives had hastened to despoil 
themselves^ so soon as they were assailed; and to dis- 
pose of like a musty wardrobe, — a cheap bargain in a 
dirty alley. It requires, not only pretensions iinre- 
signed, but pretenders irreproachable; we want the 
men as well as the cause — men fit to succeed, arid 
worthy of success, and this we owe no less to the sur- 
render of the one brother than to the protest of the 
other. 

The Duke of Augustenburg, however, has sons. 
The)^ are young. They may have derived advantage 
from the tortuous experience they have a;lready passed 
through, and its consequences. In the tneantime, their 
existence is not one of the smallest elements of success. 
Had the Prince of Schleswig-Holstein Noer stood 
next in succession, his conduct might have been noble 
and generous, courageous and self-devoted-^but that 
would not then have appeared. Many lives of bound- 
less disinterestedness have worn, through circumstances 
deemed happy by the world, the cloak of calculating 
interest, and the mask of cunning ambition. It belongs 
to but few amongst those called upon to play a great 
part in which they are themselves sharers, to stand so 
fair with fortune and with fame, as that no taint can be 
aflBixed to their purposes ; but, how gr^at is the advan- 
tage to the interests, and in this case the nations, at 
stake on the result, to possess an advocate combining 
by station and descent the right to be heard, and 
equally excluded thereby from the temptation to ]>e 

c 
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ambitious. Here is the lever^ the point of which is 
now inserted into that parchment bond defiled with 
the ink of many nations^ and loaded with the dishonour 
of the statesmen of Europe ; and it will not break. 
Its Ailcrum is the heart of every honest man^ whatever 
his capacity ; for^ thank Ood^ as yet the faculty sub- 
sists of appreciating courage that is npt wild^ and 
firmness that is not interested. 

Thus the honour of the lane is retrieved, and a 
standing place of public right secured. Now just 
ambition and justifiable hope may mature its plans, 
or indulge in its expectations. At all events, for the 
English Cabinet perseverance is no longer blind or 
excusable — ^it is no longer easy or safe : if they do 
persevere, it must be by a deliberate and a strong con- 
viction worthy of a better cause. 

But who are your allies in this compact; or how 
do you stand with them as to matters of business ? 
You have protested against the violation of the Treaty 
of Vienna in Cracow. Your Minister has authorita- 
tively announced another violation of the Treaty of 
Vienna, by the establishment of the Bussian quarantine 
at the mouths of the Danube. The same power has 
violated the Treaty of the 6th of July, J827, by 
forcing from Turkey the surrender of that island upon 
which the quai'antine is established. I restrict myself 
to these three infractions of public law by the Goverur 
ment who has proposed to you this Treaty and is to 
profit by it ; and I ask if this and similar acts are not 
the legitimate consequence of holding any relations 
whatsoever with that Government ? If no Treaty can or 
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does in law or right exist between Russia and England/ 
ik consequence of her past acts^ can any Treaty which 
you now enter into with her he more valid than these 
violated compacts ? And wlmt is to he said of the men 
who continue under such circumstanees to treat with 
her ? When Catherine II. proposed a new Treaty to 
Kien Lung*^ his Mantchu Majesty replied, ^^ Let her 
learn first to observe the old/^ But, alas, when she 
turns her face to the setting sun, she catches no 
Tartars. 

But there is still one hope — a lingering hope which 
has clung to me through disheartening vicissitudes. 
Every constitution in its foundation has possessed 
an original germ and fibre ; and decay of its equi- 
valent, — mismanagement, results not so much from 
the introduction of evil novelties as from the ob- 
scuration of its inherent light, and the disturbance 
of its severally balancing and compensating functions. 
iDhe suppressed element in our present state is the 
Regal one ; still it subsists ; it may be evoked. 
This is no hypothesis. On two signal occasions within 
a couple of years, we have seen the Prerogative 
exerted J once in the appointment of a Ministry ; once 
by the coercion of the Foreign Department. 

In the first case (the second in point of time), the 
Minister to whom the important experiment was en- 
trusted, failed to perceive its bearing, and consequently 
the means of its execution. I refer, however, to the 
fact, not to the failure. In the second, something more 
was revealed than power latent in the Crown j there 
was also tnanifested ability and eoiirmje in the Sove- 

c S 
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reign. The Queen had detected^ even in matters 
within her own knowledge, that she had heen over- 
reached hy the Minister^ up to that time her sole guide 
and instructor. 

On this she negociated with the Chief Minister to 
ohtain that she should no longer he exposed to decep- 
tion hy his subordinate. On the repetition of the 
offence, that subordinate was excluded from the Cabinet, 
and the Queen required (for the fact could not otherwise 
have occurred) the Prime Minister to produce in Par- 
liament, the document consigning the previous com- 
pact. The people of this country might then have 
learned that in the Crown they possessed a check 
upon faction, and in the Queen a defence against 
malversation. The experiment again failed; again 
has that Minister been forced upon the Crown 
by colleagues who, in excluding him from the 
Foreign Department, avow their concurrence with the 
Queen in their judgment of his character.* But again 
I refer to the fact and not to the experiment. 

Now, this Minister is the man who planned the 
Treaty of the 8th of May, without whose concerted 
activity or measured inaction, neither could Denmark 
have been compromised against the Duchies, nor the 
Duchies against Denmark, Prussia and Germany in- 
volved in the war, or the war itself prolonged until the 

* *' Where he is, he can do no harm ;" such is the consolation of 
his colleagues, when they have resigned to him the Post Office, 
through the instrumentality of which, even when not directly under 
his control, be obtained in former years the exclusion or "descent'* 
of Lord Grey from office. But wherever that minister is, he must 
of necessity become every thing. 
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occasion was afforded for that restoration of the inte- 
.grity of the Monarchy which we have before us. Is 
it to be supposed that these transactions had no share 
in the judgment and act of the Queen ? is it safe for 
a subsequent Minister to pursue a scheme planned 
under such auspices^ to the persecution and down- 
fall of Princes of the House of Guelph^ and no less 
connected with her Majesty by the ties of blood, than 
England is connected with them by those of interest ? 

What, if it did apply, would be the value of the 
argument — '^ Sanctity of Treaties/' With what won- 
' der would such words, issuing from the lips of an 
English Minister, be listened to by the Bajahs of India, 
the Ameers of Scinde, the chieftains of Affghanistan, 
the Shahs of Persia, the nobles of Poland, and the 
burghers of Cracow. Shall the Dukes and Princes of 
the Baltic receive as a holy word that which the rest 
of the world knows to be a lie ? Or are they treated 
exceptionally, not being barbarians. Yes I there bar- 
barism — here civilization, justifies perfidy. England 
is equally dexterous at keeping and at breaking words 
— breaking that fairly pledged iii honour, keeping that 
filched from her by fraud ; but true in both to a simple 
rule — the service of the Czar.* 

A word of advice now, not to the wise, but 

* When there is difficalty in higher quarters^ the "Emperor him- 
self is hrought forward ; and it is understood that rising suspicions 
in the Queen's mind in respect to the Eastern objects of Bussin 
were on the occasion referred to, set at rest^ by a revelation, illustrated, 
by the effect on the Eoman Empire of the removal by Constantine 
of the capital to the seat of central dominion. 
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to the Bimple. Russia is a iDonster that devours ; 
but it is one also which exists only by its voracity. 
Around its den it has thinned the hunting grouinls^ 
and it has long remained with spring* too short 
to reach, and growl too fierce to allure. It then 
^ot keepers, who, in dread of being devoured them- 
selves, began to foray for its wants. Of those keepers, 
the individuals called ^' Foreign Ministers'' in Eng- 
land have been the most venturesome and persevering. 
'^^ What now is to be done with the monster ?'' exclaims 
the simple and agitated mind. The answer is easy : 
Starve it ; cease to heap its trough with lacerated laws 
—cease to cast fractured sceptres and diadems into its 
sty, and like the wolf, it will die in silence, nor 
startle even an abigail with a growl. 

I make a last appeal to the Minister. I will not 
do so on the grounds of the interests of England, 
because his public life is before me ; I will not do 
so on those of fame, for judicial blindness over- 
spreads the land j I will not do so on those of expe^ 
diency, for he is a man above considerations of private 
interest. I believe him to be sincere ; I believe him 
to be patriotic; but I have no hopes from his sincerity, 
or his patriotism. My appeal is to his heart — for he 
has a heart— and the occasion is one where brain is 
not required. 

At length a religious man is Minister in England. 
A religious man does not ^^ do evil that good may 
come.'' Assume that the Treaty is to strengthen 
Denmark against Russia, then I ask— ^^ Will you 
spoliate and coerce, even to save the Sound ?" 



DISPOSED OF TO RUSSIA; SO 

We are told to ^^ render to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar's^ and to God the things that are Grod^$;^' 
but surely a religions man's conscience belongs^ not to 
his office but to his Maker. 

I resume : — The Treaty cuts out the heirs to such 
an extent^ and in such a manner^ that the prospective 
• inheritance of Eussia will give her, frpm the moment 
of its execution, an influence amounting almost to 
possession. With Denmark she acquires the Sound 
and the Baltic, and Sweden can no longer stand as 
a substantive power. 

But to the Crown of Denmark is now added, by an 
assumed principle of the Treaty of the 8th of May, the 
Duchies forming the base of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, and cutting into Germany, one of them being 
an ancient fief of the Empire, and an actual member 
of the Germanic Confederation } so that she simulta- 
neously acquires the old battlefield of ^Northmen and 
Germans, the passage through the Eyder from the 
Baltic to the North Sea, the mouths of the Elbe, the 
position of Rensburg, linked with all the^ railways of 
Germany, whence she can pour and distribute her troops 
at pleasure throughout the central portions of Europe.* 

These positions contained, like those of the Dar- 
danelles, a latent aggressive power of which Europe 
has remained unconscious, because in the hands of an 
inoiFensive State. They are now about to be acquired 

* The effect of Railway communication in a military point of 
tiew, and the consequ^ot control obtained by Russia over Germany, 
l)as already begun to exdte attention.^ See appended noto from the 
Wehr ZeUung. 
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by her without the cost of one drop of bloody and as 
far as Europe is concerned^ they are resided to her 
without the labour of one moment's thought. 

She has achieved this success in London. One 
Ministry^ uninformed, rashly acceded to her proposal ; 
another has come into office, which, perfectly in- 
formed, deliberately purposes to carry it out by urging 
the Danish Diet to pass an act to give colour of 
validity to an inoperative Treaty. 

I will not conclude without stepping beyond the 
limits of mere criticism, nor leave to inference the means 
of rectification. There are two courses now open 
to the English Government; — the first, (the only 
fair and honourable one,) that of revising an act 
obtained by fraud, concluded under misapprehension, 
and invalid in its terms. Nothing has been ostensibly 
done under it, it professes to be nothing more than 
a pledge to the stability of arrangements made by 
the King of Denmark in reference to the succes- 
sion to the Crownj and so excludes in its own terms 
all binding power. 

The second course is but an expedient. It is t6 
pass by the Treaty of the 8th of May, leaving it to 
take its course ; and to proceed to a negotiation, with 
the object of obtaining mutual renunciations on the 
part of Denmark and of Bussia, so as to prevent the 
union of the two crowns upon the same head. 

Both courses, however, equally involve the presence 
in the Government of England of faculties and cha-^ 
racter which shall put an end to her subserviency. 
With less than this, nothing can be obtained. 
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(Note to page 39.) 
On the Military Railways of the Russian Empire.. 

From the Wehr Zeitung, 

** The construction of the lines of railway from Moscow to St. 
Petershurgh, and from Odessa to Warsaw, has totally altered the 
conditions upon which the Russian army has hitherto been dependant^ 
and must henceforth exercise an all powerful influence upon our 
preparation for extensive military campaigns. The active array, 
consisting of four great corps of Infantry, is garrisoned in Poland, 
Lithuania, Volhynia, and rodolia. Between these forces and St. 
Petersburgh is placed, at Novgorod, the great ' Grenadier Corps, 
while the famous guard is stationed at the capital itself. The 
Fifth Infantry Corps is spread in the south-west, leaning upon the 
extreme garrison of Pruth. The Sixth Infantry Corps occupies 
Moscow and its environs. Hitherto in case of a western war the 
active army alone could have taken an early part in the campaign, 
since it required months to move up the more distant troops. The 
completion of the railway from St. Petersburgh to Warsaw will 
enable this movement to be effectually performed within eight days I 
Before one single line of the Russian rtulways was decided upon, ^ the 
routes that would be preferable were chosen from the consideration 
of their relative importance in the transport of great masses of our 
army and its matirieL Some thousands of cars, specially, con- 
structed for mihtary uses, have already been completed ; a portion of 
them are being distributed, and the accommodation which they offer 
might serve as a model. Care has been taken to provide stowage 
for baggage, arms, saddlery, &c. With the assistance of these new 
appliances, one half the corps of Grenadiers and Guards. could be 
transported to Poland in three days, and the entire corps within 
eight, while at the same moment the reserves would be rolling to St. 
Petersburgh from Moscow, and the Sixth Corps of Infantry could 
follow if the necessity should arise. Whether the Fifth Army 
Corps should approach from the west would be decided by the* 
political situation of Turkey. Whatever circumstances might aris^ 
the army, detached, so to say, from the soil, would be enabled to act 
freely. 

'^ The whole bearing, political and military, of our railway dis; 
tribution consists in the possibility of transporting in a few days 
bodies of troops for whose transit months were previously necessary. 

"With St. Petersburgh and Moscow united to Warsaw, and 
Warsaw to Odessa, Russia immediately approaches the politics of 
Europe, and she will have no cause to fear in fiiture the hesitatioiis 
and delays which caused such loss of ground during (he earlier 
portion of the war in 1831." 
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THE DIPLOMATIC CYCLE* 



' The golden cycle, which gives us the recurrence of 
the obscurations and occultations of the moon, consists 
of eighteen years and a half j the diplomatic cycle 
bringing back the periods of nodes and eclipses, seems 
to range to four-and-twenty, judging by the apparent 
time at the meridians of Copenhagen and Constan- 
tinople. The conjunction actually exhibited from the 
former, was visible from the latter in June 1829, as 
will appear from the following extracts frpm the tables 
pf the astrologers, dated House of Lords, 19th June 
1829:— 

• ^^ Marquis of Clanricarde — The noble Earl (Aberdeen) . 
^f laid great stress upon the fact of the Emperor of 
^^ Russia having waived his rights as a belligerent in the 
^^ Mediterranean, as affording facilities for the exeeu^ 
^ tion of the Treaty of London (6th June, 1827). All 
^^ that we are y^t acquainted with is, that Turkey is in 
^^ danger, and that the Emperor of Russia has broken 
^5 his engagements with impunity/' &c. &c. &c. 

^^ Lord Aberdeen — It is quite enough for Govern- 
^f ment to have it on their hands to execute the 
'^ Treaty y without being obliged to prophecy how it is to 
^^ he executed. I have never given any opinion as to 
^^ this Treaiyr 
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TREASON OF THE HOUSE OF AUGUSTENBURG. 

Since the English Government have ascertained 
that the Prince of Schleswig* Holstein will not yield^ an 
expedient has heen resorted to to close the door against 
his appeal for justice and protection* He is repre- 
sented as a traitor. In other times such an insinua- 
tion would have been weak, but in our days when an 
insinuation is better than a charge, it is a clever 
device. 

His late Danish Majesty before his accession to the 
throne bore arms against his sovereign. He erected 
himself into an independent monarch j and so break- 
ing the allegiance of Norway defied even a Euro- 
pean Treaty. The then king conceived that the act 
justified his exclusion from the succession, and he 
therefore submitted the case to the Privy Council ; 
the objection was there overruled by a formal deci- 
sion, and he ascended the throne as Christian VIII. 

Prince Frederick of Schleswig Holstein took a 
leading part on the outbreak in the Duchies, but did 
not, as the Duchies did not^ either abjure his alle- 
giance or attempt measures hostile to the authority of 
the crown. He communicated directly with the king, 
.(then in the hands of a mob faction at Copenhagen,) 
proposing to concert measures with him to preserve 
his authority without violating the rights of the 
Duchies, and to rescue them from the German dema- 
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gognes. Whether his conduct was judicious or the 
reverse is here immaterial ; he acted in the midst of 
alarms and misjudgments of which we can to-day 
form no due estimate. 

The collision between Denmark and the Duchies 
was not put down as a rebelUon but concluded by 
Treaty ; consequently no character of rebellion can 
attach to the parties concerned. 

In that Treaty Foreign Powers are parties. To 
treat any of the individuals taking part in those hos- 
tiUties as guilty of treason is to imply a similar 
quality in the crowns of Great Britain, Prussia, and 
Austria. 

The Duke of Augustenburg is similarly situated as 
regards these transactions to his brother.* The Duke 
of Augustenburg has been paid a million and a half 
of dollars, whether in compensation for his property 
or for the surrender of his rights. This money would 
certainly not have been paid if the cheaper process of 
a legal procedure, whether by impeachment or 
attainder, could have been attempted. This money 
was according to German practice invested (though in 
funds) as a hereditary fief, following consequently the 
line of succession to his male heirs, and after them to 
his brother and his heirs, and therefore the surrender 
is made in the name of the ^^ family," no distinction 
being drawn between the Elder and the Junior branch ; 

* With this distinction, that the Duke of Augustenburg adhered 
to the cause after, under the commissioners sent from Frankfort, 
the rights of the Crown were assailed. 
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and in like manner the compensation is made to both 
branches.* 

The resistance made in the Duchies was to the re- 
volutionary movement in Copenhagen, and not to the 
king*, and it was mainly detennined bj^ an autograph 
letter of the King of Prussia to the Duke of Augus- 
tenburg, urging him to that course, and assuring him 
of the energetic support of Prussia and the Princes 
of Germany in the maintenance of his undoubted 
rights. Subsequently a similar autograph letter was 
addressed to Prince Frederick of Schleswig Holstein, 
conveying the insignia of the highest mihtary order 
of the Prussian Monarchy. 

Finally, the penalties consequent on the commission, 
of any crime can take effect only after arraignment 
and condemnation. 

On these various grounds, too strong to require 
comment, it must be evident that the object of the in- 
sinuation was to poison the ear that might otherwise 
have been open to reason and to justice. I do not 
deal with it as defending the Prince, but as exposing 
the heinous means which this confederacy does not 
shrink from using ; and its contempt for those upon 

* This settlement has subsequently been broken through by an 
ordinance of the King of Denmark of the 13th of January, which 
takes off the entail, and, therefore, leaves unreservedly the disposal 
of the whole sum to the present Duke ; so that he may cut off his 
own sons. The date of the transaction shows, however, that it was 
decided upon after the views of the Prince of Schleswig Holstein 
were known. 
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whom it acts, aa shovnin the alxmrfities ikami^ 

en for effecting its essential ends. 

Nothing" is chang^ed, and no new discovery has been 
made since it was proposed to present to Her Majesty, 
tog'ether with the Duke of Augfustenburg*, the son of 
the Prince of Schleswig* Holstein, except indeed that 
the honour proffered in this fashion was declined ; so 
that those whom it is proposed to-day that Her Ma- 
jesty should honour, by admitting* to her presence, are 
next day denounced to Her Majesty as traitors be- 
cause they have refused.* 

* Th6 presentation was to have been together ndth the Dake of 
Augustenburg, publicly received by Her Majesty after he had made 
surrender ; and the conjoint presentation was to have involved that 
surrender of his brother which they had apprehended directly to 
propose. 
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Treaty betn^en Her Majesty^ the Mnperor of Avstria^ 
the Prince President of the French Republic^ 
the King of Prussiay the Mnperor of all this 
PussiaSj and the King of Sweden and Norway^ 
on the one party and the King of Denmarh on 
the other party relative to the Succession to the 
Crown of Denmark. ^ 

Signed at London^ May 8, 1852. 
[Ratifiefttions exchanged at London, June 19, 1852.] 

Ik the name of the Most Holy ajstd Iistdiyistble Tbhstity. 

Preamrlb. Her Majesty the Queen of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland^ His Majesty the Emperor 
of Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia^ the Prince Presi* 
dent of the French Republic, His Majesty the King of 
Prussia, His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, and 
His Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway, taking into 
consideration that the maintenance of the integrity of the 
Danish Monarchy, as connected with the general interests of 
the balance of power in Europe, is of high importance to 
the preservation of peace, and that an arrangement by which 
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the succession to the whole of the dominions now united 
under the sceptre of His Majesty the Bang of Denmark, 
should devolve upon the male ILne^ to. the exclusion of females, 
would be the best means of securing the integrity of that 
Monarchy, have resolved, at the invitation of His Danish 
Majesty, to conclude a Treaty, in order to give to the 
arrangements relating to such order of succession, an ad- 
ditional pledge of stability by an act of European acknow- 
ledgment. 

Article L After having taken into serious consideration 
the interests of his Monarchy, His Majesty the King of 
Denmark, with the assent of His Royal Highness the 
Hereditary Prince, and of his nearest Cognates, entitled to 
the succession by the Royal Law of Denmark, as well as in 
concert with His Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias^ 
Head of the elder branch of the House of Holstein- 
Gottorp^ having declared his wish to regulate the order of 
succession in his dominions, in such manner that, in default 
of issue male in a direct line from King Frederick III., 
of Denmark, his Crown should devolve upon His Highness 
the Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderbourg- 
Gliicksbourg, and upon the issue of the marriage of that 
Prince with Her Highness the princess Louisa of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderbourg-Glucksbourg, bom a Princess of 
Hesse, by order of Primogeniture, from male to male ; the 
High Contracting Parties, appreciating the wisdom of the 
views which have determined the eventual adoption of that 
arrangement, engage by common consent, in case the con- 
templated contingency should be realized, to acknowledge in 
His Highness the Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderbourg-Gliicksbourg, and his issue male in the direct 
line by his marriage with the said Princess, the right of 
succeeding to the whole of the dominions now united under 
the sceptre of His Majesty the King of Denmark. 
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Article II. The High Contracting Parties, acknowledg- 
ing as permanent the principle of the integrity of the Danish 
Monarchy, engage to take into coi^sideration the further pro- 
positions which His Majesty the King of Denmark may deem 
it expedient to address to them, in case (which God forbid) the 
extinction of the issue male, in the direct Une, of His High- 
ness the Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderbourg- 
Gliicksbourg, by his marriage with Her Highness the 
Princess Louisa of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderbourg-Gliicks- 
bourg, born a Princess of Hesse, should become imminent. 

Article III. It is expressly understood that the reciprocal 
rights and obligations of His Majesty the King of Denmark, 
and of the Germanic Confederation, concerning the Duchies 
of Holstein and Lauenburg, rights and obligations established 
by the Federal Act of 1815, and by the existing Federal 
right, shall not be affected by the present Treaty. 

Article IV. The High Contracting Parties reserve to 
themselves to bring the present Treaty to the knowledge of 
the other Powers, and to invite them to accede to it. 

Article V. The present Treaty shall be ratified, and the 
ratifications shall be exchanged at London at the expiration 
of six weeks, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the same, and have affixed thereto the seal of their 
.arms. 

Done at London, the eighth day of May, in the year of 
Our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two. 

(l.s.) Bille. 



(l.s.) 


Malmesbury. 


(l.s.) 


KUBECK. 


(l.s.) 


A. Walewski. 


(l.s.) 


BUNSEN. 


(l.s.) 


Brunnow. 


(l.s.) 


Rehausen. 
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ARTICLE OF THE TIMES. 
May lltk, 1852. 

It is a fortunate circumBtance for tBe Earl of Malmesbory 
that, within the short period that he haib held the seals of the 
Foreign Office^ he has already had the opportunity of signing 
a Treaty with all the great Powers which restores peace to an 
important part of Northern Europe^ secures the integrity of 
the Danish monarchy, and provides tlpon a safe basis and by 
an equitable compromise for the eventual succession to that 
Crown, fiut^ in fact, this question had been so fully con- 
sidered for the last few years^ and the negotiations had already 
been so actively carried on in all parts of Europe, that, upon 
the arrival of M. de Bille^ the Danish Plenipotentiaiy^ iii 
London, nothing remained to he done bt the Confebencs 
but to complete its work by signing the instruments already 
agreed upon. This act was concluded on Saturday, the 8th 
of May, at the Foreign Office, and, as the Treaty was imme- 
diately forwarded to Copenhagen for ratification, it may now 
be considered that every part of this harassing controversy is 
brought to a close, and that the future peace of the country 
is secured, while the causes of past irritation and hostility are 
removed. For nearly six years the question of the Danish 
succession in the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein has dis- 
turbed the tranquilhty of Northern Europe, for it was in 1846 
that the late King of Denmark puUished his letters patent on 
the order of inheritance in the Duchies. But the train had 
long before been laid by the intrigues of the Augustenburg 
family, and the explosion was greatly assisted by the convul- 
sions which soon afterwards took place in Germany, followed 
by the temporary ascendancy of revolutionary principles at 
Frankfort and Berlin. We need scarcely remind our readers^ 
that throughout the chances and perils of this difficult period, 
WE never despaired for an instant of a cause which was sup- 
ported by the whole authority of public law, and defended by 
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the spirit of the Danish people. The odds against them were 
overvfhehning, but right has prevailed. Denmark owes her 
Buccais to no Foreign Power^^ for throughout the contest she 
receftred no active military or naval succour. But she had 
the goodwill and the respect of Europe ; she was upheld by 
public opinion, to which, we trusty we may have in some de- 
gree contributed; and when at length Lord Palmerston was 
induced to lay dawn the principles which were established on 
the 2nd of August, 1850, by the Protocol of London, the 
rights of Denmark were saved. 

It will be remembered that the cause of this dispute was, 
that in the probable event of the failure of issue to the eldest 
male line now reigning in Denmark, the several dominions of 
that Crown would pass, according to different laws of succes* 
sion, and the monarchy would consequently have been divided, 
Denmark Proper would have descended through a female 
branch to the Princes of Hesse Cassel ; Holstein would have 
followed the strict line of male succession, because it was a 
fief of the German Empire; and the succession of Schleswig 
was disputed, one party contending that it followed the descent 
of the Crown of Denmark, the other that it was indissolubly 
united to Holstein. To meet these difficulties, the course which 
has now been successfully adopted was to select one scion of 
the Royal family as its common heir ; to obtain renunciations 
of the conflicting aiid collateral interests of all other parties, 
axd to place tlie whole of these arrangements under the collective, 
sanction of Europe. The next heir to the Crown of Denmark, 
in the event of the King's demise without issue, is His> 
Majesty's uncle, Ferdinand, a Prince of sixty years of age, 
married, and likewise without issue. On his death it is pre- 
sumecl that the reigning line will become extinct. The present 
treaty, therefore, recognises as the next heir after him Prince 
Christian, of the line of Sonderburg Glucksbourg, who is 
married to Princess Louise of Hesse Cassel, a grand-daughter 
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of King Frederick VI. of Denmark, by the eldest daughter of 
that Sovereign, who became the wife of Landgrave William of 
Hesse. The issue of the marriage of Prince Christian and 
the Princess Louise of Hesse consists of four children^ the 
eldest a boy about nine years old ; and this young Prince, 
therefore, represents both the male and the female line of 
sticcession to the Kingdom and the Duchies, though not in 
the first degree. The line of Augustenburg is senior [^to the 
line of Sonderburg Glucksbourg, but it is attainted for the 
part it took in the late contest, which was mainly fomented by 
those Princes in order to secure and extend their own exclusive 
pretensions by the dismemberment of the Danish monarchy. 
The Duke of Augustenburg has, therefore, forfeited hia 
rights, and stands excluded from the amnesty; but an 
arrangement has now, we believe, been concluded between him 
and the King of Denmark, by which his estates in the Duchy 
of Schleswig are to be purchased at a high valuation, and the 
proceeds will suffice to provide liberally for his subsistence 
and station. No further difficulty is, therefore, to be appre- 
hended in that quarter, and it is comparatively immaterial 
whether his renunciation has taken place. But the elder mem- 
bers of .the Hessian branch had undoubted rights to the Crown 
of Denmark, which they have honourably renounced in favour 
of the husband and children of the Princess Louise, without 
exacting any compensation. The Emperor of Russia, as 
representative of the line of Holstein Gottorp, had rights on 
one portion of the Duchy of Holstein ; for the act of cession, 
confirmed and executed by the Grand Duke Paul, on his 
coming of age, in 1773, was exclusively in favour of the male 
line reigning in Denmark, and in the event of the extinction 
of the male line that renunciation so made by the father of 
the present Emperor Nicholas would have become null and 
void. Far from shewing any eagerness to avail himself of this 
circumstance to acquire a preponderating influence in that pari 
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of Eur&pey it is due to the Court of Russia to state that 
they have never attempted to sacrifice the general welfare of 
the Danish monarchy to any petty interest^ and that the Em- 
peror has been constantly foremost in promoting this negocia- 
tioti, of which a renewal of his father's cession of all claims on 
Holstein /orm^ an essential part. Throughout this transaction 
Russia has acted with great judgment (!) and good faith^ and, 
although her own interests are deeply involved in all that 
concerns the entrance to the Baltic, she has dought to gain 
no advantage for herself, but simply to strengthen and pre- 
serve the independent rights of Denmark. In like manner 
France, under the successive Governments of Louis Philippe, 
Lamartine, Cavaignac, and Louis Napoleon, has pursued the 
same frank and consistent line of conduct towards Denmark. 
The difficulties came, as is well known, from the side of 
Germany, for this question was curiously intermingled with 
the political passions of the time, and the song of ^' Schlestoig* 
Holstdn mecrumschlungen^' was for many months the Ca ira 
of the German revolution. At length, however, the restora- 
tion of the legitimate federal authority in Frankfort terminated 
the hostilities in the Duchies ; and, in spite of the scorn and 
resentment with which our announcement of the Danish 
Protocol of 1850 was received in Germany, when the Prussian 
Envoy in London declined to sign that document, we have 
now great satisfaction in recording the fact, that all differences 
of opinion between the great Powers have disappeared, and 
that Chevalier Bunsen himself has placed his name by the 
side of the Plenipotentiaries of all the other Powers in this 
final arrangement ! We may, therefore, now invoke his high 
testimony to the soundness of the policy which that Protocol 
was intended to establish ; and if any sacrifices have been 
made by Prussia before she arrived at that conclusion, we 
sincerely hope she may be rewarded for them by the estab- 
lishment of a cordial alliance between herself and Denmark 
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whose geographical position and maritime power make her 
a neighbour of the utmost value to the Prussian dominions. 
Upon the who^le, this Treaty is another proof that in spite of 
the most serums obstacles and t/te most violent passions^ the 
active^ intelligent, and pacific diplomacy of our day does 
contrive to avert the calamities of general war, and even when 
hostilities are raging, to confine them, as far as possible, 
within a narrow compass! In any other age, it is highly 
probable that the Danish struggle would have led tofarmore 
formidable results (!) and, althoi^h it was too long pro- 
tracted, because vigorous means were not early employed to 
check ity the termination of the whole negotiation proves that 
the great Powers will see justice done and peace preserved. 
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A.G1! OF EENTTNCIATION OP THE DTJKB OP 

ATJatrSTENBUHG, 

SlONED AT FEASrKPOBT-OlI-XHE-MAINB, DeCEMBBB SOtH, 1852. 

'^ § 2. We hereby bind ourselves for our own person 
and family to take up our abode in future beyond the 
dominions and possessions of his Majesty^ in which 
country we and our issue are neither permitted^ nor 
desirous^ to acquire any landed property .'' 

^^ § 3. We hereby engag-e our princely word and 
honour to do nothing* which might interfere with the 
tranquillity of your Majesty's dominions and coun- 
tries^ or which might endanger them. Likewise in 
noways willingly to counteract any arrangement your 
Majesty may be pleased to make for the succession 
in the dominions subject to your sceptre, or the 
eventual organization of your monarchy, in reference 
to which measures have been taken, or may be taken/^ 

^^ § 4. Whatever rights and titles belonging to us 
and our descendants pertaining to the Ducal possessions 
and station of Augustenburg, we hereby resign/' 

^^ § 10. We hereby promise for ourselves and our 
heirs and descendants, that we on our part bind our- 
selves faithfully to accomplish what has been settled 
in the above document, and that we never will pei^mit 
that any of ours shall in any way act in a contrary 
sense. This act we have signed in our own hand- 
writing, and sealed with our own seal.'' 



PROTEST 

OF THE 

PRINCE OF SCHLESWIG HOLSTEIN NOER. 



{To the President of the Danish Diet.) 

United Service Club, London, 
March 24, 1853. 

Sib, 

I BEG, through you, to lay before the Diet the 
Bubjoined statement. 

I have perused in the '^ Altona Mercury '^ of the 10th 
of March, a document purporting to be an engagement 
between the King of Denmark on the one side, and my 
brother, the Duke of Schleswig Hdlstein Augustenburg, 
on the other ; in which the latter, in consideration of a 
sum of money, surrenders, in his own name and in that 
of his " family,*' all rights and claims which may interfere 
with any disposition which the King of Denmark may 
make m rrference to the Succession. 

Apprehending lest by the use of the unwonted word 
^' family/' that it may be supposed that I am an included, 
or consenting, party to any such arrangements, I here 
make the formal declaration, that I had no knowledge of 
them until I perused them in the papers, and that I con- 
ceive myself to be bound now by every lawful means to 
preserve rights which are not mere distinctions of a family, 
but which have arisen out of public necessities and for 
public use ; and of which the wisdom and the value have 
never been more signally exhibited than on the present 
occasion, when on their maintenance depends the main- 
tenance of the independence of a crown and the existence 
of a people. 

Mutual confidence and respect for the historic institu- 
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tions and luws of the different portions of the Danish 
monarchy^ was the bond by which that kingdom was held 
together ; so soon as the idea arose of abolishing them con- 
fidence was destroyed and strength faded away. The part 
I took in the movement of 1848, was to support those 
ancient laws ; when the representatives of the people inno- 
vated, and thereby attacked those institutions, I withdrew 
and so soon as a hostile spirit sprung up between the King 
and the people, I quitted the country. While resolved to 
defend the monarchical prerogative, I am equally so to 
maintain historical popular rights ; and never will I submit 
to any arrangement by which the latter should be sacri- 
ficed. 

The Treaty of the 8th of May, against which I have 
lodged this day my protest with the English Government 
I hold to be one of coercion and spoliation ; nevertheless, 
there is one condition, to obtain which I would make 
every sacrifice. It is, that an arrangement shall be come 
to similar to that which was made in respect to the crowns 
of Spain and France at the Treaty of Utrecht, so that the 
crowns of Denmark and of Russia shall never be united 
on the same head; and Denmark and the Duchies be 
thereby incorporated in the Russian Empire. 

I have the honour to remain, &c. 
(Signed) F. of Schleswig Holstein Noer. 
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DENMARK AND THE DUCHIES 



The Sound and the Bosphobus.* 

There are in Europe so many means of disguise 
and concealment that the acting hand is never seen 
and rarely suspected, but the east affords the key to 
the north and west. Thus the affair of the DaDish^ 
Duchies, which is taken in Europe for a real quarrel,' 
affecting other countries only by the anxieties and 
embarrassments it caused them, is to those conver- 
sant with the events of the east, a mere contrivance 
of which both parties are the victims, and having 
nothing real, save the faculty possessed by a bar- 
barous power, to use the statesmen and the nations, 
the measures. of the one and the passions of the 
other, for her own ends. 

A similar transaction has been simultaneously in 
progress in the south ; the two may be advanta- 
geously brought together as mutually elucidating 
each other. 

" It was quite enough in delivering Finland to 
*^ the Russians to have afforded them the means of 
'* a step in advance towards the Sound, us a point 
" from which they will not be less menacing at a 

* Written at Constantinople in January 1851. 

E 
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*^ future day, when, the Russian CJolossus with one 
" foot on the Dardanelles and another on the Sound, 
** will make the whole world his slave, and liberty 
** will have fled to America. However chimerical 
** all this may seem now to narrow minds, it will 
" one day he a-cruel reality : for Europe, unwisely 
" divided like the towns of Greece in presence of 
"the Kings of Macedonia, . Will have probably the 
" same lot/' ^ 

The recorder of these ominous words (M . Thiers) 
may have reconciled himself to this fate, which 
he has contributed no less to accomplish than foretel; 
but the prophecy is not therefore the less impres- 
sive. To the pursuit of the means which shall bring 
its accomplishment, Russia is not less instigated by 
necessity than ambition, these channels are not 
portals only, but nooses ; they are the keys of the 
house of the Czars, until they are possessed, the 
internal condition of Russia is exposed to the great- 
est hazard, and the prosperity of her provinces and 
the tranquillity of her state, are at the mercy of an 
order emanating from a Port-captain at Constan- 
tinople, or a Commandant at Elsineur. Strange 
exhibition of the triumph of mind over matter, 
that the possession of a strait which closes a vast 
expanse of sea, receiving the drainage and produce 
of extensive regions, and at pleasure closing against 
them the commerce of the world— instead of confer- 
ring strength and wealth on the possessor, should 
expose him to daily dread, to periodical convulsion, 
and to ultimate subjection! Strange that to be 
held by the throat should render a state mistress of 
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the spirit) faculties, or fate of those who so bold it{ 
If there be a political' proposition Self-evident it is 
the relationship of the Baltic and the Black Sea, 
and thereby of Denmark and Turkey,* of the 
• Sound and the Bosphorus, of the Duchies and the 
Principalities ; and if it be undoubted that Russia 
does employ her power, physical and mental, to the 
acquisition of the latter, it follows that she is no 
less entirely engaged with the same purpose in the 
former. 

Adjoining each Strait, there are two Provinces 
linked together, yet distinct; in race and institu- 
tions separated from the Governments to which they 
belong ; having Constitutions established by Treaty 
and practice through a long course of time. This is 
what has in each afforded the opportunity to sow dis- 
sensions, and to establish a schism with the metro- 
polis. The Porte has been for generations quarrel- 
ling with her Principalities, it is notorious that 
this is Russia's work : Denmark is now quarrelling 
with her Duchies — I propose to show that she has 
also done it. 

The dates no less than the processes coincide. 
Peter bargained with Prince Cantemir for the occu- 
pation of Moldavia : he disposed of a daughter to 
secure the succession of Holstein. The circum- 
stances in some respects differ. The Principalities 
adjoined her frontier — the Duchies were remote; it 
was only by passing over the one that Eastern con- 

* Bussia is the eventual heir of Denmark, and is alleged to be 
about to succeed to an inheritance in Turkey. 

** Shall we go to war with Russia to prevent her from inhmt« 
ing Constantinople ?"— 'Xamar^tn^. 

^ e2 
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que^t eould be achieved ; — it was only by die- 
guising her purpose as regards th^ other, that 
Western susceptibilities could be allayed : hence 
the difference, there maskless violence — here, care- 
ful management ; in the one case armies, in the 
other, diplomacy : on the Black sea Occupation-— 
Mediation on the Baltic. 

But for either, internal dissensioils were requisite, 
and for dissensions, grievances : whatever difficulty 
there might be in leading a Government like that of 
Copenhagen into such a course against dependen- 
cies of so great relative strength, there was none, in 
regard to the Principalities ; between misrule, neg- 
ligence and ferocity, the Porte seemed to have no 
care on her mind, or no task on her hand but to 
accomplish or anticipate the wishes of her rival; 
consequently we have seen Russia with periodical 
regularity marching into these Dependencies without 
contention or resistance. It has so happened, how- 
ever, that she had with equal regularity to walk 
back again^ It might be that the people, however 
disgusted with the Turks had still some disgust iti 
reserve for the Kalmucks, and that at all events 
they preferred to liberating armies they had to feed, 
tyrants they never saw. In fact, the ill will of the 
people against the Turks was exaggerated. They 
could not misrule much, where they did not rule at 
all; nor be very ferocious when never present. 
Their haughty carelessness removed deep grounds 
of opposition, and their subjects could not suspect 
them of insidious designs, far less of theoretic 
views, against their independence. Their barbarisiri 
was sterling — a barbarism of gold, besides the 
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pincbbeck civilizatipn of the Russians ; it was a 
barbarism ignorant and stupid; it inflicted neither 
conscription nor serfage ; warred with no peculiarity 
of tongue, opinion, or habit ; and did not bless the 
nations with uniformity or centrah'zalion. Now, 
Russia's business was to teach the Porte this bar* 
barism^ and to quicken it into civilization ; for the 
day that the Turks proposed to themselves to unite 
the Principalities, she became mistress on the 
Danube* Nay, her sway wovild e:(tend if her flag 
was not there unfurled, to the heights of the Bos- 
phorus and the fortresses of th^ Dardanelles. The 
Turks^ though not ripe for so finished a scholarship, 
did make advances towards it: nad Russia suc- 
ceeded almost invariably in having administrative 
transformed into diplomatic questions, as elsewhere 
she transforms diplomatic into administrative ones. 
Thus the decision of all cases was transferred from 
Bucharest or Jassy to Cpastantinople, there to be 
managed by Dragomans, and finally to be settled 
by a Firman : that is, by an imperial and arbitrary 
decree, such as the Ordonnances by which Algeria 
is ruled. Governing by Firman was, in fact, an 
" administrative union ;" for it was a violation of 
the guaranteed privileges of the Principalities, 
subjecting them to the general administraJtion of the 
empire, without the conditions or guarantees on 
which that administration rests. It had all the 
additional disadvantage of being provisional and 
incoherent. However, the people in that incohe- 
rence found at least food for future hope, and 
whatever the misery of their condition they referred 
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it not to the Turks, whom they knew to be stupid^ 
but to the Russians, whom they believed to be 
artful. The Principalities often irritated, were 
never alienated, and the periodical successes of 
Russian craft, as regularly prepared for the re- 
turning preponderance of Turkish apathy. 

At this moment in presence of a Russian army 
of occupation, so complete has been the ascendancy 
gained by the Porte, that while in one of the pro- 
vincial capitals the Turkish Commissioner was re- 
ceived with every demonstration of enthusiasm by 
that class which Russia has, so to say, created, no 
one would visit or r6ceive visits from the Russiati 
Commander-in-Chief; yet the one is a distinguished 
general and writer, the other a young untried man, 
recently filling no higher post than that of a subor- 
dinate clerkship. 

Were the dispositions of the Wallachians the 

other way, the empire would hot hold together for 

six months, or would be handed over to the Czar in 

order to preserve its "integrity and independence.' 

I may refer to what has recently passed before our 

eyes. There was a conspiracy organized throughout 

the empire, from north to south, and from east to 

west, the basis of which was the army of occupation 

in the Principalities. A revolution there was to 

justify its reinforcement by 60,000 men collected 

in Bessarabia; commotions prepared to the south, 

and a disputed succession, on the removal of 

the Sultan, would have enabled this body 

to advance on Adrianople, whilst the squadron 

from Sevastapol dropped down the Bosphorus to 
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protect the empire and fix the election of the new 
Sultan. Such was the plan, as credited by persons 
who had opportunities of knowledge ; and it is 
difficult without some such purpose and agency^ 
to account for the extraordinary circumstances 
which did occur, and which occurred simultaneously. 
There can be no question that an extensive insur- 
rection was concerted throughout Bulgaria, Bosnia, 
and Servia, though it was rendered abortive by 
the prompt measures of the Servian Government, 
which was represented up to the moment of the 
explosion as its source. There can be no doubt that, 
at that precise moment, a revolution was on the 
point of breaking out at Bucharest, though it was 
stopped by the activity of Achmet Effendi, and the 
influence which he had acquired. At the same mo- 
ment the Admiral's ship is blown up in the Golden 
Horn, when the ministers might have been on board : 
the fact is explained,— but not denied: nor is it 
asserted, that it is a common thing for flag-ships to 
blow up. The sudden dismissal of the Sultan's Aus- 
trian physician (Dr. Spitzer)* is also explained ; but 
still that also occurs at the same moment : and it 
also happens that a German newspaper reaches Con- 
stantinople accounting for this sudden removal, by a 
eunuch's having fallen a victim to a potion destined 
by him for the Sultan, and actually delivered into 
his own hands, when the same story was only begin- 
ning to ooze out through the entourage of the se- 
raglio ; a story believed because not contradicted by 
men in high office. His death would not, like that 

"^ See note at the end of the Chapter. 
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of his father^ have been followed simply by the m-" 
vestiture of his successor, but by a contested suc- 
Gession between bis brother and his sons. At this 
time also took place the massacre and insutre^ion 
of Aleppo, altbough the accidental presence of 
General Bern arrested the incalculable disasters it 
might have entailed. This affair, the forthest re- 
moved, from the Principalities in point of distance 
touches them nearest in its effects, and requires a 
word of explanation. 

A certain Armenian, named Yazmadji, implicated 
in the attempt to assassinate Kossuth '"'^^p^iblicly 
known here to be a secret agent of Austria, aurd as 
generally reputed to be a poiscA^er, arrived at Aleppo 
shortly before the disturbance^ accompanied by eig'ht 
Hnngarian renegades, who were paraded about the 
public places in Mussulman costume, in a few 
days they abjured M ahomedanism, and reviled the 
faith, which is known to be the dreadliest offence 
to Ma^medan^, and then took refuge at the dif- 
ferent cotisulates.. Other eccasperating circuna- 
stances were not waaiting, but this was the imme- 
diate cause of that 4»angtiinary and alarming 
insurrection. It has been indeed attributed to a 
reaction of barbarian fonaticiBm against the new 
order of things, — but Europeans were not mal- 
treated after Navarino : if it had been mere blind 
fanaticism, or Mussulman haaghtiness, how should 
the Armenian, and the Jew, bav^ been spared, when 

* A 6ase into which the English Embassy instituted an in- 
quiry, and CGncloded for the reality of th« eharge;at least it 
allowed that belief to be entertained at Pera. 
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the Frank, the Gatholic, and the Greek, were prur- 
sued with rancour and brutality ? 

After the rage of the people had been exerted 
against the Franks and the Consuls, the Arabs of 
the Desert, with admirable insthict, arrived. Na 
Yazmadji had been amongst them, but they had 
gone down to Egpyt, and each man had returned, 
with gold itt his sack» some ten^ some twenty, some 
thirty thousand dollars. 

The connection of Abbas Pasha might not have 
been so clear as that of the Austrian agent with the 
C2:ar^ but the veil was raised. Within the shorted( 
time that intelligence of the events of AleppQ could 
reach St. Petersburgh, a leader appeared in the 
'* Northern Bee," the effect of which on the society 
of that capital was not less great than if the Em^ 
peror had gone in person to pay a viBit to a sub- 
lieutenant of dragoons. Nothing appears in any 
Russian journal save what is ordered by the Govern- 
ment, but this journal is specially the organ of the 
Emperor. There Abbas Pasha iw^as vindicated 
against charges of treason— whilst at Constanti- 
nople everything was explained by the repugnance 
of the Arabs to the conscription ! 

The alertness of the Alitor of the " Northern 
Bee *' was not a solitary incident: the signal was 
watched for in London with as much eagerness as 
at St; Petersburgh. The»instant that the achieve- 
ment of Yazmadji is known, the English Minister 
writes to Paris to suggest the necessity of mea- 
sures against the Ottoman Empire ; and the French 
Government, which sees its safety only in the Cos- 
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sacks, was nothing loathe to render the service to 
its protector, of recommending a new phasis of 
diplomatic action, in its modem acceptance of fleets 
and broadsides. The English Ambassador at Paris 
hastens to the Foreign Office, General La Hitte 
listens with profound attention. The Representa- 
tive of Russia happens to call at the same moment, 
and is waiting in an adjoining room. The Protocol 
is in the very act of parturition, when the door opens 
and a chef de bureau enters and places in the hands 
of the General-Minister the official report of General 
Bem, which had reached Paris in an unofficial 
manner.* 

By this document the total loss of life at Aleppo 
was reduced to fifteen, and the explosion of 
fanaticism was explained as arising from obscure 
and foreign intriguers ; the measures adopted by 
the Government were stated to have arrested 
the disorders, and its intention was declared to 
punish the delinquents. So fell, still-born, the 
Protocol, and the Representatives of England and 
Russia had to return to their respective hotel re 
infectd. The French Government, which is some- 
times given to oscillations, having desisted from 
smitiqg the Porte by a " coalition," raised it to the 
skies in an article in ^* La Patrie;" and the 
Government, against whom in the morning was to 
be evoked a crusade of revolution and Christianity 
was, in the evening, held up to the theatres and 

* This statement was that circulated in high quarters at the 
time in Constantinople ^ I have no means of testing its ac- 
curacy ; hut it partly rested on a report of Callimachi. 
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clubs of Paris as a model of firmness and modera- 
tion, and pointed out as a hopeful prop to that civili- 
zation which was appearing to run many hazardous 
chances in the West. The Chefde Bureau^ however, 
not being sufficiently Russian for the Foreign De- 
partment, was transferred to another ; and Bem, who 
had killed both insurrection andv Protocol, was des- 
patched to the other world.* 

What consequences may not be anticipated from 
the presence of a hostile army in th^ midst of an 
empire? The wonder is not that such schemes 
should be carried on, but that they have not long 
ago proved successful. 

But what brought these armies there — was it 
conquest ? No— Revolution ! At Jassy and Bucha- 
rest, Russia, who had no ostensible connection with 
the incitation of those of Paris, Vienna, Berlin, &c., 
directly moved. The Princes, the Frien ds of the 
Porte, the Liberals, and the Russian PartizanSy all 
conspired as it were together, against one another ; 
the impulse once given, the revolution directed itself 
with fury against her, and that was the pretext she 
awaited to bring in her troops ; and so she gained 
her entrance into Hungary. 

- * The English Ambassador at Constantinople interposed to 
prevent the Porte from conferring any mark of favour on General 
Bern. Into the circamstanoes of his death an enquiry was insti- 
tuted by confidential agents, who reported that the treatment of 
his malady (intermittent fever) had been such as to insure a fatal 
issue. His medical attendant, as well as his Aides-de-Camp, had 
been recommended by a Hungarian General of Jewish origm, 
(General Stein), now known to have been throughout a traitor. 
These persons had apostatised ; jon the death of Bem they fled. 
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We will now see how revolutions served ber at 
Copenhagen. 



This pamphlet reached Vienna at the end of Jane 1852 ; and 
OB the 28th of Angast there appeared in the Angsbarg Gazette 
the following fX)mmuiiicatioii, in the «hapeDf a letter dated ** Con* 
stantinople August 14th," 

'' We cannot make ourselves responsible fcnr mther the whole or 
the separate parts of what we are goiiig to relate. A conspiracy 
has been discovered for removing by violence the present Sultan, 
and placing his brother on the throne^ the object being to root out 
an Frankish B^velties. The reactionary P^y, crushed by Ma- 
homed, seems to hare gained new strength and courage, since the 
triumph of reactionary principles throughout Europe. 

'^ The Sultan's physician, Dr. Spitzer has been suddenfy re- 
moved, and appmnted Councillor of the Turkish Xegation at 
Vienna, There are many stories afloat, the most probable one is 
that Dr. Spitzer was offered an enormous sum by the reactionary 
party if he would poison the Sultan, and threatened with a speedy 
death if he refused. The Doctor showed the letter to the Sultan^ 
and has been removed to save him from danger. Last time it was 
the Sultan's, brother, whom it was attempted to gain over, but 
who made the Sultan aware of what was going on ... . The 
journey of the Sultan to Chalki^ ta visit the i^ew Marine Sehoo^ 
was to be taken advantage of to carry out the views of the coxv- 
spirators, when the Sultana VaUde sent a steamer after the 
Sultan, to make known the conspiracy to him. Many persons 
have been arrested, and various Pashas have disappeared. People 
too. have recollected that on that very day two years, when ^e 
Sultan was to have gone on board the Admiral's ship blew up." 

The mystification here attempted will deceive no one, I had 
afforded to Dr. Spitzer the opportunity, if innocent, of clearing 
himself. I brought it forward, indeed, merely as the current 
rumour at Constantinople. Now it appears likdiy to stand as a 
matter of history. 



THE SCHISM OF DENMARK AND 

THE DUCHIES. 



THE AGNATIC AND COONATXC LINES. 

The Duchies were heard of for the first time at 
the same period ^ but the schism preceded the events 
of Europe, and has extended beyond their term. 
Elsewhere conflagrations have burst forth, and then 
subsided, country by country : a few months of 
agony, or at best an army of invasion, and all was 
over ; but this pitiable Denmark, and these miserable 
Duchies return again and again upon the surface 
like the bubbling of a quagmire. A matter which 
might have been settled in five minutes^ and States 
which could have been devastated from end to end 
in a week) have kept Europe in suspense. Exchange 
in agitation, Commerce in alarm during three years, 
in which it might have been supposed that colossal 
events and frightful catastrophes had exhausted the 
susceptibility of men. 

A member of the old Dynasty of Oldenburgh sits 
on the throne of Russia, and she of all the powers 
of Europe alone holds back ! The Government 
which has pursued this course qf undisguised vio- 
lence, as regards those remote dependencies of 
the Porte, is wholly careless of her own political 
, and dynastic interests in a European kingdom of 
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such close neighbourhood and such vast importance ! 
But has she not renounced her rights, and having 
given this proof of disinterestedness, is not her 
abstinence a delicacy which deserves respect ? Let 
us see. 

Charles Frederick, representative of the junior or 
Gottorp iine, having during the Swedish war, lost 
Schleswig, and retaining only a portion of Holstein, 
but being according to the peculiar and anomalous 
practice of these Duchies co-regent with the king, 
sought in 1720 the support of Peter I. of Russia, 
who was not backward in securing the opening 
thus afforded into Germany, although unable at the 
tooment to profit by it. He conferred on Duke 
Charles the hand of his eldest daughter Anna, and 
confided the issue to time and industry. Russia's 
maritime power was then no match for that of 
Denmark, and it appeared that difficulties was the 
only inheritance the alliance would bring to the Im- 
perial House. However, the concession was small, 
of a daughter doubly illegitimate;* and this was 
the first alliance of the Czars with a Princely House, 
On his death and the accession of his widow, Cathe^ 
rine I., the matter of the Duchy was about to be 
mised, when she |;op was removed from the troubles 
of this earth. The King of Denmark now nego- 
ciated with the Emperor as bead of the German 
Empire, of which Holstein was a fief, and a treaty 

* The husband of Catherine and the wife of Peter^ Eudocia 
Lapoukin, were both alive when she was bom ; and therefore she 
and her son and her sister Elizabeth^ were not so much as men- 
tioned on the acoession of Anne. 
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was signed between them, by which the claims of 
the Duke of Holstein on the Duchies were set aside, 
and compensation of 1,000,000 crowns allowed (if 
claimed within a certain time). To this treaty* the 
Empress Anne of Russia acceded. Nevertheless, 
the Duke rejected with scorn the indemnity, and 
indignantly protested against this attempted inter- 
ference with his rights. His son, afterwards raised 
to the Imperial Throne on renouncing Protestantism, 
under the name of Peter III., in like manner re- 
jected the offered compensation, and refused to ad- 
mit the validity of the treaty. So soon as this 
unhappy Prince obtained possession of the scieptre, 
he prepared to recover his paternal inheritance. 
His suspected Lutheranism, bis paraded Germanism, 
had already rendered him obnoxious ; however, he 
recovered suddenly by the first acts of his govern- 
ment the heart of the Russians, when these mea- 
sures against Denmark afforded to his wife (after- 
wards Catherine II.) the means of casting him 
from a throne to a dungeon and tomb.f 

That revolution which changed the face of Europe 
was thus owing to the Duchies. The Danish mi- 
nister and party (for Denmark then had a party at 

* The prototype and antitype of the Treaty of the Bth May, 
1852. 

f In a despatch (not published) from Mr. Keith to L<^d Qran- 
yiUe, July 12, 1762, giving an account of the dethronement of 
Peter Ill.y it is stated that ** the discontent among the guards 
was heightened by the resolution his Imperial Majesty had taken 
of carrying a great part of that corps into Germany, in his expe- 
dition against Denmark, which was a measure disagreeable to the 
whole nation, who stomached greatly their being drawn into new 
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St. Petersburgh) lent, in common with those of 
Vienna and Versailles, their aid to Catherine, and 
were initiated into the conspiracy ; mnd on tl&e mo- 
ment of its triumph she conveyed to the Danish 
minister the assurance that he need be under no 
apprehension as to the Duchies ; but she care- 
fully avoided concluding any thing, and sent her 
husband's uncle, Prince George of Holstein, as 
Governor of Kiel. **Thougli she employed tieither 
fleets nor armies, she kept that court boating 
between the hope of obtaining the entire session of 
Schleswig and the fear of seeing itself dispossessed 
of that important province ;"• and «o domineered 
as imperiously at Copenhagen as at Warsaw, for it 
was enough for the Russian minister to whisper the 
word ** Holstein,'' to solve every difficulty, and to 
cause every obstacle to bend to his will. 

This course had also its inconveniences and its 
limits. The other powers were seriously indisposed, 
and at times resentful. The incorporation of either 
Duchy was impracticable without war, and objectless 
in itself, and more was to be made by cession than 
even successful hostilities. So in 1767 Catherine 
bargained for a conditional surrender of her son's 
rights, which was ratified by her son, afterwards 
the Emperor Paul, in 1773,— eleven yeiars after 
her accession and pledge. Great were the rejoicings 
at Copenhagen : the event was celebrated by fes- 

expenses and new dangers for recoyering tke Ducfay of Sleswick, 
which they considered as a trifling object, and entirely indifferent 
to Russia/' 

* Castera, vol. 2, p. 239, 
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tivlties. and cortimemorated by a medal : the victory 
was attributed to the taleot^ of BemsdorfF, but the 
honour was shared with- the, gold he had lavished at 
St. Petersburgh* It soon, however, appeared that a 
price had . been p^id in another coin, that of a searet 
^llianoe : in consequence of which Denmark after^ 
wards found herself compromised with Sweden, Eng- 
land, and Prussia ; and out of this combination Ca- 
therine was enabled to concert the coalition of the 
North against England, known as " the Armed Neu- 
trality."* 

But after all^ to what did thi^ settlement amount ? 
It consists in two acts: the one a renunciation, 
the other a cession. The renunciation regards 
Schleswig ; the cession, Holstein. The first is in 
favour of the King of Denmark, his heirs and 
succ^sors generally ; the. second is to his awafe de- 
scendants. 

Biit an equivalent was received ; namely, the 
counties of Oldenburg and Delmenhorst, which the 
King of Denmark ceded under the conditions as 
regards succession, on which he held them himself. 
He surrendered all he could surrender, the pos- 
session by himself and his male line, after which 
they reverted to the line at present represented by 
the Duke of Augustenburg. " Gunther, the last 
" Count of Oldenburg and Delmenhorst, died in 
" 1667. The Duke Joachim Ernest of Ploen was 
" the oldest member of the Oldenburg dynasty, en- 
" titled to succeed him. But the King of Denmark 

* Which she was pleased to designate to Lord Malmesbury as 
•* the Awed Nullity." . 
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'^ and the Duke of Gottorp apposed the stfceeisldiitr 
*^ and took possession of the Gonnties^ A cofftplaiiift 
** was made befoi'e the tribunal of the Empire by the 
Duke of Gottorp, and by his sons after him, atid fa« 
vourable judgment was obtained. The King, with-* 
out taking part in the process^ commeneed a negd^ 
^^ tiation with the Dnkesof Floen, and eame to tends 
^* withf them. He paid tbem^ a handsome sum and 
^^ several domain9in Holstein, and they in their tum 
^^ eeded the two counties to him and to the mole line 
** of his House, but providing, if the male line of the 
*^ Royal House should become extinct, that the sue- 
*^ cession to the two counties should vetum to them 
*' and their m^e descendants, and likewise to the 
*• agnates of Aeir princely house,*'* 

Pant, therefore, limited, in like manner, the tenure 
of the equivalent be gave in Holeiein ;^ and, as on 
the extinction of the male descendants of the Royal 
Hnie, the eeded counties would xmeri from Russia to 
the agnates^ so the ceded property &S Holstein would 
isevert to Rqssia* ' 

As to Schleswig, the position was difi^rent. The 
fkther of Peter had, on accocrnt of his dispossession 
and the events of war, been constrained to drop the 
title of Schleswig, and to^ restrict it to that of ^ Got- 
trop-Holstein/* In the contest between Sweden 
and Denmark^ England and France had interposed, 
mid had bound themselves to gtiarnntee to the King 
of Denmark the possession of Schleswig against 
•* any foreign power whatsoever wha sfaoold come 
^d attack it/* The claim pf Paul wasthece of so 

* Gioner^ p. r09. 
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wioertBTii'a dharicter, ftnd the combinaiioti dtfateign 
powers 80 formidable against his pretensions, thai it 
iifas necessary^ lo surrender them before any negoci- 
Htion could take place. No equivalent could hare 
b^en deraanded, none was-demanded, and the cession 
was made absolnitely; 

Now thovgh this distinction id thus accounted 
for by the circumstances of the times and Case, it 
IS not the less true that it presented to the Russian 
Government great contingent advantages, by which, 
the course it has adopted shows, that it intends to 
profit. 

On the death of Frederick VII. and his uncle, her 
claims indeed, on one point oftly, revive ; but to be 
nhle to raise one point snfflces ; until that period ar- 
rives her absolute renunciation on the other is ac- 
cepted as general and conclasive. She gets credit 
fi»r disiaterestedneds ind magtietnimity, remains an 
ttodiffierent spectator, and may be appealed to as an 
impartial arbiter. Sfae^ has sedulbusly held back on 
every occasion, and has found nteans to prevent any 
appeal from being made to her (at Feast, so as to be- 
<iome : public) ty those Governments who, in dealing 
with the subject, were bound fti^st to ascertain he/ 
views. &be has suffered foreign powers to invade 
with arms, and interpose by mediation in territories, 
and in respect to rights, where she was immediately 
and primarily concerned; conduct incompatible 
with the idea of the possession of rights. 

On any new settlement she can interpose in every 
point, and alone of tbe^ powers of Europe has a right 
to interpose in any. By i^viving her claims on 

F 2 
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Holstein, she breaks up the integrity of the sacces^^ 
810D, and has it at her option to preserve it by anew 
renunciation. She can displace the Dukes of Olden- 
burg, or suffer them to continue to exist. She can 
again, in the event of a separation between the 
Kingdom and the Duchies, share with the Augusten- 
burgs, or purchase them by a concession which costs 
her nothing. She has it in her option, if she is so 
minded, to reanimate popular claims, and to defer 
to the Diets. Over each body and each individual 
she possesses an entire control, being able to fill 
them with hopes and fears. A prudent reserve has 
secured this wide field for her activity, and this 
magnificent harvest for her ambition. 

On the failure of the male line, Denmark was to 
go to Prince Frederick of Hesse, and the Duchies to 
the Duke of Augustenburg. This was the source 
pf the perturbation of the Danish Court, and of 
the whole Monarchy. When then the Emperor of 
Russia took Prince Frederick so entirely under his 
protection as to give him, nay, to force on him, one 
of his daughters in marriage, the Court of Copen- 
hagen was scarcely less rejoiced than in 1773 ; and 
although on the condition of accepting an un- 
disguised Russian Protectorate, they exulted in 
an alliance which secured the integrity of the 
kingdom. Russia would now resign her own 
claims on Holstein (of which the Court of Co- 
penhagen at least was fully aware) and exert her 
influence to shut out the Augustenburgs from 
the succession of the Duchies. The Archduchess^ 
died, and that combination was frustrated ; but if 
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the Czar did lose a daughter, he did not lose 
Denmark.* 

At this time a remarkahle diplomatic incident 
occurred. A person of no less note than the Duke 
De Cases was sent by Louis Philippe to Copen- 
hagen on an extraordinary mission, the object of 
which was kept a profound secret. That it was 
isuccessful and eminently satisfactory to the Danish 
King there could be no doubt : the Grand Cross of 
the order of the Elephant, an order then restricted to 
twelve persons, having been conferred on the Duke, 
whilst an Envoy Extraordinary, Count Daneskiold, 
being sent to Paris in response to the French mission 
to Copenhagen. Immediately followed the letters 
patent of the 8th of July, 1846, which attempted 
by an act of authority, to impose one and the same 
succession on the Duchies and the Kingdom. 

The contents of a letter from the King of Den- 
mark, dated a few days before this ordinance, and 
which has come to the knowledge of the writer, 
conveys to Louis Philippe thanks for his wise 
counsels, given in the " interest of the integrity 
and conservation'* of Denmark, f The fruit of 

* '^ Poor Emperor 1 he has lost by one blow a daughter and a 
kingdom." — General SkrznecJd. 

f At that moment the Spanish marriages. were in preparation, 
and Louis Philippe was accused of seeking to gain Russia, to secure 
himself against the effects of his rupture with England. The 
Times said he was ready, in return for some show of countenance 
from a Russian ambassador, *'to sacrifice everything from Cracow 
to Constantinople;" and the Morning Chronicle, the official organ, 
pointed to the scaffold as the consequence of his betrayal of the 
interests of France and Europe. 
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these ^*w}se counseU" the world ha$ rince beheld 
at Paris as well as Copenhagen. 

Let us consider whether there were not legal and ^ 
constitutional, or at lea^t practicable means of ad* 
justnient. Let us see whether the divergency of 
succession was unavoidable, and beyond the control 
of existing authorities and living men. 

As to Denmark, the I^eaf Megia is taken as an 
immutable decree^ and the succession under it as 
irrevocable. This fact can scarcely be explained 
save on the suppositipn that no one has read th^ 
document. 

The Danish Crown was originally elective* 
Christian L was elected ; his second son, Frederick 
L, from whom have sprung the Royal apd Ducal 
branches, was elected ; and the Di^ts claiming the 
authority to withdraw the power which they con- 
ceded, displaced his nephew, tp make way for the 
fl^cpnd founder of the Family, Frederick I XL, 
ivho enacted the Lex Megia : he himself had been 
elected; 

In his reign a remarkable revolution took place 
against the aristocratic power, and the people and 
clergy selecting the Crown as their representative, 
vested in it the most uncontrolled authority to which 
expression has ever been given in a public Act, de* 
clarjng it *' iijdependent upon earth,'' and acknpw- 
Ifdgipg " pp higher power than God alone/' Tp 
eflfeet their purpose, it became requisite to alter the 
succession, as an Elective Monarchy was of neces- 
sity a manprial one : and the power of the Diets was 
tripiy barred by rendering the Crown absplut^here- 
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ditaiy, and extending the succeiasion to fern ales— 
such, at least, appears to be the reason of this 
change. Henceforward each Sovereign of Denmark 
fn Succession (having aUained his or her 14th year) 
was in his own person possessed of the right of lay- 
ing taxes upon the inhabitants^ of absolute authority 
in the affairs of the Church, and empowered " to 
make, alter, and repeal all laws, and to dispense 
with them as he shall think proper." 

Under this commission Frederick IIL established 
an order of succession in the Lex Regia^ in accord- 
ance, no doubt, with the then disposition of the 
nation, for the reasons above assigned, but still 
without any intervention on the part of tlie nation, 
and solely by the plenitude of his own despotic 
power. This succession he declares absolute and 
final, enacting that the descent shall so continue 
*^ to a thousand generations.'* 

Looking merely to the terms of the Law, and 
transferring to it the Constitutional Character of the 
Authority under which it was issued, modem dis- 
putants have agreed to accept it as final.- What 
has been already said will show that it possessed no 
such character. Frederick IIL was not empowered 
to limit the authority of his successors ds to "mak- 
ing, altering, repealing, or dispensing" with existing 
laws, of ancient or of modern date. The authority 
he used he did transmit, and each and all of his 
successors could dispense with the Lex Regia by 
the same power by which he had enacted it. 

Were it not so, the Law itself has been virtually 
repealed by being broken in two points, and these 
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its principal provisions. It settles conjointly tlifC 
succession of Denmark and Norway, expressly 
stating, in section 19, that both kingdoms "shall 
remain undivided in the possession of one absolute 
and hereditary King of Denmark and Norway,^* 
In section 26 it is enacted that the Kingsof Denmark 
and Norway enjoy **uncircumscribed and unlimited 
power and authority in the strongest sense that any 
other Christian hereditary and despotic King can 
be said to enjoy the same, * * * ♦ and for the 
farther strengthening of the same, we will and 
COMMAND that whosoever presumes to speak or act 
any thing which may be prejudicial to our absolute 
power and authority, be proceeded against as a 
traitor to our Crown and dignity, and be severely 
punished, as usual in cases of High Treason.". 

Thus then the Lex Regia has been e:^tinguished 
by the Congress of Vienna, and there no longer 
exists the Potentate from whom it emanated, viz. a 
King of Denmark and Norway. If it did remain 
in force Christian VIII. would have been, and 
Frederick VII. would be, together with the minis- 
ters of both, liable to the pains and penalties of high 
treason ; having plotted to subvert " that absolute 
sovereignty,'* by the introduction of a constitutional 
form of government* 

It is to be remarked that the hereditary and the 
absolute character and quality of the Monarchy 
were essentially combined, that the hereditary was 
auxiliary to the absolute, that the absolute was the, 
aim and purpose of the state reasons of that time : 
whence it is to be inferred that the absolute charac* 
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ter cannot be attacked without destroying the 
hereditary, either in regard to the legal or the 
political view of the case. The object of the revo- 
lution of 1660, was the establishment of despotic 
power: the introduction of a constitution vitiates 
the proceeding, and nullifies all its consequences. 
The very grounds upon which the new measures 
rest, imply an authority in the king to dispense with 
the laws of I66O, or in the nation to supersede its 
then revolution* In either case the Lex Regia falls ; 
and it remains — to revert to the anterior state, or to 
create a new one. In the one case the Crown of 
Denmark again becomes elective, in the other, you 
must deal with the succession of the crown as you 
have with the institutions of the country. These 
constructive alternatives are practically reduced to 
one and the same solution, and the succession is 
resubmitted for decision to the nation. 

It is impossible to imagine, taking it upon the 
points of law, treating it on considerations of an 
historic kind, viewing it as a matter of national 
policy, or submitting it to the mere rule of common 
sense, a case more clear. It is not the arguments. 
It is the proofs that are cumulative : it is the mar- 
row and the root of the whole matter in debate. 
There is not a single argument urged on the other 
side ; the point has not been so much as raised;* 
the object was to keep it out of view. We have 
heard of unrighteous judges, of false testimony, and 

* <' The^re can be no question as to the succession t>f Denmark 
Proper." — Gruner, 
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packed juries : but iil this cause, judge, jury, tes« 
timony, advocateis aod parties have from beginning 
to end been suborned, brow*beaten, falsified, and 
packed. Prince Frederick of Hesse, has therefore 
DO legal claim to Denmark, and it is the assumption 
of his indefeasible right which threatens the disrup- 
tion of the Monarchy. 

The founder of the Oldenburg line in the Duchies 
was the same Christian I. who we have seen was 
called to fill the throne of Denmarkt The Estates 
of the Duchies, in electing him in 1640 as their 
Duke, expressly stated that he was selected not be- 
cause he was already King of Denmark, but because 
he promised to maintain the indissoluble connection 
of Holstein and Schleswig. There was, moreover, 
an agreement between the parties to select the Duke 
in future amongst his male descendants. Up to' 
the middle of the 17th century the right of election 
remained intact, when the order of succession ac- 
cording to primogeniture was introduced, and 
Frederic III. in 1660, with the sanction of the Diet, 
promulgated a law confining the succession to the 
male line in the order of primogeniture, stating ex- 
plicitly that '^ this is to be an Everlasting Law of 
our Royal line of the Princely House of Schleswig- 
Holstein." This is the only law promulgated in the 
Duchies. In 1709, the House of Saxony, then 
reigning in Poland, advanced claims of succession 
not only in Denmark but in the Duchies, on the 
ground of descent from the female branch of the 
reigning House of Denmark. Frederic IV. pro- 
tested against such claims on the Duchies, emphati- 
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'tally declaring that ^ the female succeeeioti in Den^ 
mark lias its roots in the Lex Regia^ and does jaot 
extend to th^ Dachies/' It is cl^r that any 
change in the order of Buccemion in the Duchies 
could only be effected by the constitutional sane 
tion of the Diet, or by an act of violence on the 
part of the Crown, which, however, to have legal 
valu^e, mu9t have received the dauction of the same 
jauthorify. 

An act of violence the Danes assert did take place 
ill 1 73 U As this is the whole of their case in regard 
to the Duchy of Schleswig, it is necessary to exa- 
mine into that transaction. Frederic IV. (the 
monarch, be it observed, who in 1709 we found vin- 
dicating ;So conclusively the rights of the Duchies 
against all pretenders) feeling the inconvenience 
resulting from divided sovereignty in the Duchies, 
seized gn the^ portion of Schleswig possessed by the 
Gottorp branch, and declared his intentions by letters 
patent (22nd August, 1721) to iucorpov^ie that pot-^ 
tion of the Duchy with his own. He exacted an 
oi^th of homage from the Nobles, Prelates, and other 
Proprietors of the Ducal portion, in which they 
recognised his right to reunite to the Royal the 
Ducal portion, and to incorporate the same anew 
and for ever after with the Crown, having been in 
olden time severed from said Crown " injurid tempo^ 
runty' and in which they swore fidelity to him, his 
heirs £|nd successors, *' secundum tmorem legis 
Uegim.!' 

In this the Danish writers affect. to sec the re- 
sumption by the Crown of a fief a long time alienated. 
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VIZ. the whole of Schleswig, and the recognition of 
the act by the arri^re- vassals. But the letters- 
patent point to the Gottorp portion only as having 
been ** in time of Difficulty and misfortune unjustly 
severed from the Crown of Denmark," and the oath 
was not required from the holders of land in the 
Royal portion. The effect, therefore, if not the 
intention, was limited to the fractions of the Duchy, 
and did not effect it as an integer. It is, how- 
ever, contended that thereby was introduced into the 
whole Duchy, and indeed into both Duchies, the 
order of succession established in Denmark, because 
the Proprietors had sworn allegiance to the heir 
and his successors according to the Royal Law. 
But the individual act of the Proprietors in a frac- 
tional portion of the Duchy could not dispose of the 
rights of the entire Duchy, or reduce it to the con- 
dition of a Danish province. 

If the oath meant anything more than a recogni- 
tion on the part of the arri^re- vassals of a sole Duke, 
it became divested of all value whatever. 

On the other hand, the King succeeding by virtue 
of the law of 1650, he could not change the order 
of succession therein laid down ; such a change 
required the intervention of the Estates formally 
convened in Diet. 

As to the words " secundum tenor em legis 
RegicBj^ there might be ambiguity if there had been 
but one law to which they could apply, and that law 
a Danish one : but the ambiguity disappears when 
there are two : both are royal laws. It is not there- 
,fore the Danish royal law of 1665 that is meant 
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— bat that of the Duchies — the law of 1650, If 
there was an intentional suppression, the fact would 
only prove the strength of the objection, and if the 
term JDanica had been introduced and adopted, 
which it was not, it would nevertheless be destitute 
of legal value. 

The Danish writers seek to fortify their case by 
an incidental reference to conquest. But if conquest 
be used as an argument it must supersede all others ; 
— if not, then it cannot be advanced. Conquest in 
itself changes nothing : the war abrogates anterior 
laws and treaties : the compacts which succeed 
conquest, establish the new rights, if there are 
any. Such a pretence is therefore wholly inadmis- 
sible, and were it entirely valid it would apply only 
to the Ducal portion of the Duchy ; and again, if 
valid and applicable to the whole Duchy, the Danish 
Government has put itself out of court on this plea, 
by treating for a renunciation with Russia. 

As regards Holstein, a German fief,* the Danish 
partizans object to the nonfulfilment by the Agnatic 
line of certain forms of investiture — neglect of which 
cannot now be remedied in consequence of there 
being no head to the Germanic Empire. Suffice it 
to say that a question of form is a preliminary objec- 
tion, and it has fallen from the moment the discus- 
sion has been opened on the merits of the case. 

Further, the argument holds good at least against 
the members of the Oldenburg family, that the 

* By the Conrention of Odease in 1579 the principles of German 
feudal law were introduced into Schleswig : the same arguments 
of informality may therefore he urged in regard to that Duchy. 
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two Dochied are iqdissolubly connected, such being 
the original stipulation on which the Duchies con- 
sented to accept that family in the person of its 
founder : nothing but the express sanction of the 
Diet can reverse this agreement. 

So long therefore as the Lex Regia is admitted 
to have force, the succession in Denmark depends on 
the will of the reigning king; whilst as regards 
the Duchies he has no title whatever to interfere. 

Now if Christian had determined to unite the 
monarchy in the person of Prince Frederick of 
Hesse, the course to pursue was to address himself 
to the Diets. H[e would thus have given to himself 
immense power over the deliberations of these 
bodies, and might have readily obtained of them the 
Settlement he desired. He might have failed, but 
by the other course it was impossible to succeed 
-i- especially when the Prince of Hesse was pre- 
sented under the sanction of a matrimonial alliance 
which evinced the purpose of over-riding the right 
and will of the Duchies by a foreign coalition. If 
he failed with the Duchies then he could fall back 
upon Denmark. If the Duchies would not accept 
Hesse, he could make Augustenburg acceptable to 
Denmark. He could do this alike by the virtue of 
his despotic power, not then abrogated, or through 
the Constitutional machinery, at that very time pro- 
jected: and the hereditary Dukes of the Duchies 
would have become again kings of Denmark on 
the "very grounds' of the original Constitution of 
the Monarchy. What might have been then 
effected is riot to be judged of by the feelings and 
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ophmms which now prevsiik Blood had not then 
been drawn— oppression bad not been resisted— 
rebellion not punished— the King had yet power — 
the Government credit — the Duke of Augustenburg 
was not odious. These are the consequences of, not 
the reasons for, the course adopted. 

One or other of these courses had of necessity to 
be taken to preserve the integrity of the monarchy. 
But the integrity of the monarchy was subordinated 
to the Prince of Hesse. No one has denied that 
the King of Denmark might have set aside the 
Danish succession in the Lex Megia and no one has 
denied or can deny that by adopting the Agnatic 
line he would have prevented the disruption of his 
estates. But no one inquires why a course so ob- 
vious and so easy has not been — is not adopted. 
Nor is it that the question is passed over in absolute 
rilence. It is perceived and avoided, and if noticed, 
itis slurred over. In the most authotitative * docu- 
ment that has yet appeared, the question is placed 
and then disposed of by two contingent hypotheses; 
that the Prince of Hesse flattered the Dynastic 
propensities of the late King, and that the suppression 
of the ancient constitutional liberties of the Duchies 

* *^ It is clear that the late King of Denmark migbt have easily 
prerented the disruption of his Estates^ by establishing, iff tirtae 
ef his absolute powo*, the male succession m Denmark. Bat 
whether an ovestbrow of the male succession m the Duchies flat- 
tered certain dynastic propensities and national vanity, or offered 
the additional attraction of the prospect of getting rid of ancient 
inconvenient constitutional liberties, this very simple iheans ha^ 
not been adopted." — Bt^ntpnf M^minr to Lord Pahntftion, 
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flattered the vanity of the Danish people. A man>- 
ner so lax of dealing with a question so grave, in 
a document purporting to be a state paper, put forth 
in justification of an invasion, and in prospect of an 
European war arising out of the event, fills the 
mind with astonishment. Here is clearly a mystifi- 
cation. 

It would be but natural for Christian ot* 
Frederick to seek to preserve the succession in his 
own family as against strangers, or in his own imme- 
diate line against remoter branches ; and if dynastic 
propensities swayed him, the Duke of Augus- 
tenburg must be a stranger or a remoter branch 
than the Prince of Hesse. Will it be believed 
that he is the nearer of the two ! Frederick of 
Hesse is nephew of Christian and first cousin of the 
present King : the Duke of Augustenburg was 
brother-in-law of the late King, is such to the pre* 
sent ; the Duke's son stands in the same relation- 
ship to both Kings as the Prince of Hesse, Further^ 
the Duke of Augustenburg is the eldest son of 
Louisa, only sister of Frederick VI., whose family 
were again intermarried with the present reigning 
branch. 

As to the Constitutional rights of the Duchies, 
the argument required that they should be prostrated 
by the adoption of the Prince of Hesse; but those 
who put forward this hypothesis deny the very 
power. Is it not strange when both parties, nation 
and monargh, were bent on putting an end to 
absolutism in Denmark proper, that these consti- 
tutional liberties should not have been employed 
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for that end ? As to Danish vanity, it was surely 
as easy to have enlisted it on the side of the in- 
tegrity of the kingdom, as on that of the enforce- 
ment of the Danish tongue on the Schleswigers, at 
the risk of the disruption of the monarchy, with the 
certain loss of Holstein. 

The only conclusion to be drawn is, that the case 
was intentionally embroiled; that every passion 
and every frailty of humanity, was called forth to 
obscure the judgment of the parties in a matter in 
which a Foreign Power had so great an interest at 
stake. It was,' in fact, a contest between the Rus- 
sian and Danish Cabinets, and no other result was 
to be anticipated, save that which we have seen, 
unless there had been parity of capacity in the con* 
ductors of the cause on both side. Denmark had 
no n^an equal to cope with the men that Russia had, 
and hence the inextricable confusion of the whole 
matter — a consequence which must appear under 
similar circumstances in every transaction, public 
or private. 

So much for the Internal difficulties. We must 
now consider the claims of Foreign Powers — for the 
constitutional interposition of the Diets settled 
all hereditary claims resting on mere title of descent, 
as between all the branches springing from the 
ancient dynasty of Oldenburg, save in so far as 
those claims might be backed by force. The Rus- 
sian line is alone in a position to thwart or oppose 
such a settlement. That she would be disposed to 
do so is unquestionable, as not only her special 
claims on parts of Holstein would be shut out, but 

G 
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she would be shut out as heir^general, There' may 
be, at present, no prospect of an extinction of the 
lines preceding the elder branch of Gottorp, but in 
no royal house have indigestions been so frequent 
and opportune as in that of Denmark,* and that 
prospect too remote to awaken the attention of 
Europe, may to her eyes present the attractions of 
a nearer fruition. The question then is, whether 
she could have thwarted or would have ventured to 
resist such a decision, for it would have had at once to 
be resisted. She could not have done so, as is shown 
by the care employed to lead the parties away from 
that easy accommodation. The King would have 
been able to direct against her the whole of that 
machinery, which he has allowed to be directed 
against himself; he would have been the preserver 
of the internal tranquillity of Schlcswig; he would 
have been treated by the German confederation as 
the guardian of the rights of Holstein ; he would 
have taken his stand on the fundamental compact 
of the indissoluble union to each other of the two 
Duchies ; he would have been the protector of the 
integrity of the Monarchy, and that by imple- 
menting old contracts with the people, and rehabi- 
litating their political rights, he would have had the 
guarantee of England and France in reality to 
appeal to, and if force had been employed against 
him, he would have been exposed to "attack" not 
to insurrection. In such pretensions put forward 
by Russia, Europe would indeed have seen cause 

^ Six known or suspected cases have occurred since that of the 
. unhappy English Princess who sat on the Danish Throne. 
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of alftrm, and thd imprudence of Such a step may 
be measured by the care she has taken to conceal 
tb6 vei'y fact of her possessing claims. But the 
supposition is ludicrous. Russia attacks no people 
that is united, and no Government that is able, and 
we are supposing the case — alas 1 vain supposition of 
a people, united by a plan of an able Government. 

This is what the King might have done ; what he 
did do, was precisely the reverse. He foreclosed 
the succession in Denmark, and attempted to 
force that of the Duchies. The letters patent, 
(July 8th, 1846) declare the common descent of the 
whole monarchy in the Cognatic line. Yet — "Re- 
specting some parts of the Duchy, there are circum* 
stances which oppose our asserting with equal 
certitude the title of all our lines to this Duchy." 
Thus was Christian well aware of the value of 
Russia's " cession," and if she was opposed, and of 
right (a right admitted by the reservation) this pro- 
ject for maintaining the integrity of the monarchy 
was a failure on its very face; nay, it frustrated 
itself, By the marriage with the Archduchess 
Russia having nailed Christian to the Prince of 
Hesse, drew off to play a separate part. 

Against the letters patent the Duchies protested 
— Holstein appealed to the German Confederation. 
The King had to explain away the meaning of his 
letters patent, and to submit to a justificatory 
decree of the Confederation which bound him to 
' the reversal of his act. On this the plan of Union 
came into operation, and he attempted to effect by 
an administrative amalgamation, that unity of sue* 

G 2 
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cession which he had failed to bring about by an 
act of arbitrary power. 

It is in the spirit of our times, not by ambition, but 
on principle, to concentrate power; customs, rights, 
are held to be only distinctions which separate men 
and impair the strengths of Governments. This is 
the blight on every political experiment; by it despot- 
ism reaps the victory, whenever the people wins the 
battle, and oppression is the result of every exercise 
of a nation's power. It does not therefore suggest 
of necessity any profound or malignant purpose to 
hear of a constitution proposed by the Danish or any 
other monarch for ** the whole of his States ;" yet a 
prince like Christian VIII. could not have fallen into 
such a scheme either through liberalism or inad- 
vertence, which were neither to his nature, his ante- 
cedents, nor his circumstances. The disruption of 
the monarchy was before him ; he was casting about 
for expedients to avert it ; that monarchy was com- 
posed of two, if not equal at least balanced portions, 
and those portions were themselves but outlying 
fragments of two opposing systems, namely, the 
Scandinavian body on the one side, and the German 
on the other. The vulgar doctrines of centraliza- 
tion were here inapplicable, and he had before his 
eyes the experience of surrounding nations. 

The last event which had disturbed the tran- 
quillity and threatened the peace of Europe was an 
attempt to impose on a population of 300,000 
souls, in the Pyrenees, the benefits of a liberal con* 
stitution ; and although the Queen of Spain at the 
head of ninety-seven and a half per cent of the 
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Spanish people, against two and a half per cent, 
was backed by the active interference of England, 
France and Portugal, yet did she run a narrow 
risk of losing her crown, and after the expendi- 
ture of forty millions sterling, and the periodical 
devastation of Spain during six years, did these 
ancient liberties of that trifling population triumph 
in the convention of Bergara over the power and 
the wisdom of civilized and constitutional Europe. 

Or going back to the last century, did not a 
similar cause bring on those disturbances of Europe 
which ended in the great revolution of France, and 
caused to England the loss of her magnificent trans- 
atlantic possessions ? Was not this a result of her 
wishing to concentrate administrative power, and 
giving undue extension to representative authority ? 

A more recent and more apposite experience is 
presented by Russia herself, a fact which, though 
hidden from the eyes of Europe, could scarcely be 
unknown to Christian VIII. The Cossacks, little 
as it may be suspected abroad, are not a mere troop 
of irregular horse, but a constituted republic sepa- 
rated from Russia in a far more distinct manner than 
. the Duchies are from Denmark : they admit no 
Russian to civil or military rank or post, and utterly 
repudiate the ecclesiastical pretensions and usurpa- 
tions of the official Russian Church. An ukase was 
published assimilating their administration to that 
of the other provinces of the empire : their contin- 
gent had by precaution been already dispatched to 
distant frontiers ; nevertheless the deputy Hetman 
instantly sent orders for the regiments of reserve to 
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rendezvous at the point of their territories nearest to 
Moscow. The Emperor did not accuse them of 
beginning the war, but with an army of 1,200,000 
men at his disposal explained the ukase as a mistake. 
It is possible to conceive that Russia should seek 
to get rid of a Constitution which interfered with 
her military system and religious unity — that the 
doctrinnaires of Madrid should attempt to efface 
a contrast that put to shame their constitutional 
freedom when sustained only by a population in- 
significant in numbers — that England should haTO 
erred in estimating the strength and dispositions of 
a colonial population unarmed, unorganised, unre^ 
presented, and only an outlying portion of her im- 
mense domains; but that Denmark should have out 
of her own head, devised an administrative union 
with the Duchies is too preposterous to believe. 
The Government of Copenhagen had neither pro- 
ject of conquests nor of religious concentration 
with which their rights or creed interfered ; they 
were neither insignificant nor remote ; there could 
be no mistake as to their disposition or their 
power to resist ; they compose tWo-fifths of the 
population of the kingdom, and constitute one- 
half of its wealth; without them Denmark is no* 
thing — less than nothing with them in arms against 
her. Denmark furnishes exclusively the maritime 
force of the kingdom, of little or no avail against 
the Duchies : and a contest would assuredly give 
to them powerful allies, and draw down on her the 
chances of a terrible retribution. Dismemberment 
was not then the limit of the consequences to be 
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apprehended from such a design, but was one so 
evident as not to escape the penetration even of a 
child. 

Christian VIII. is gathered to his fathers, and 
Frederick VII. reigns in his stead. The dying 
King addresses a letter imploring him to walk in 
his footsteps ; the successor with Oriental deference 
kisses the signature, and with, filial piety obeys the 
command. Within three days the benevolent in- 
tentions of the new monarch are announced by a 
proclamation. 

The Constitution was not, however, absolutely en- 
acted. The King called on the different portions, of 
the kingdom to elect in common with himself, men 
of trust, and experience of advise respecting it. He 
declared at the same time that the ** existing laws 
and institutions of the provincial states'' should be 
respected, and also " the existing union of the 
Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein." The Duchies 
were not seduced by the offer of equality, the tempta- 
tion of controlling the Exchequer, or of seeing, the 
Parliament held in their territory alternately with 
Copenhagen. They did perceive in " the Constitu- 
tion*' the sacrifice of their independence, but they 
did not conceive that the case was desperate, and 
proposed to comply with the orders af the King to 
select advisers, though these were not empowered to 
concur in any centralized representation. 

Up to the middle of February, 1848, nothing had 
been done that could not be recalled. The caution of 
the mode of procedure, the determined manner in 
which it was met, alike gave promise of the adoption 
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of a course which should prevent the catastrophe of 
civil war; and this solution was the more to be 
expected from the fact that, in the then reigning 
agitation of meu's minds, the crown of Denmark, 
which had ever had a leaning towards those depen- 
dencies which, in the Chancery style of Denmark 
were ** personal" to itself, had in the Duchies a sure 
support. The dews of faction however watered the 
seeds which an enemy had sown, and the popular 
party prepared the way for Russia's combinations at 
Copenhagen no less effectually than at Berne ar 
Bucharest, Paris or Palermo. We must now glance 
at the internal events which reversed in a few days 
the relative position of the parties. 

There were on the accession of Frederick VII. 
three parties : that of the Court, that of the Liberals, 
and that of the Duchies. The Court looked to the 
Duchies as a Bulwark against the popular invasion, 
and deprecated an amalgamation which would re- 
duce them to a powerless minority. It sided there-- 
fore, with the Duchies, and both were united against 
the Radicals* The objects of the I-<iberals were the 
diminishing of the royal prerogative, the establishing 
of a representative constitution^ and a centralized 
administration ; with these views, the facsimile of 
those of Paris, they associated Danism, the counter* 
part of the Germanism of Frankfort. In both 
points the obstruction they met, and the danger 
they had to apprehend, proceeded from the Duchies. 
In them were planted the hereditary roots of the 
monarchy; they clung to old rights, despised new 
theories and rejected proferred liberties. There was 
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a country- subject to the King, but not suited to the 
kingdom ; there was an army of which the King 
could dispose, there a place of refuge whither in a 
possible. contingency he might fly. The Duchies at 
once ^presented a popular triumph to achieve, a 
Danish territory to incorporate, and a German 
principle to subdue. 

The provoking tenacity with with the two frac- 
tions of this Vendee of the north clung to each 
other, rendered it impossible to hope to obtain both 
the latter objects, and theii: option was expressed in 
the frantic cry, " Denmark to the Eyder." The 
practical point was the rupture of their Federal 
Bond. 

Holstein backed by the German people, and 
linked to the German Confederation, it was danger- 
ous to attack, and hopeless to subdue ; Schleswig 
could be attacked and subdued only by isolating it. 
The plan was therefore simply this, to incorparate 
Schleswig and cut Holstein adrift ; hence the ano- 
maly of a simultaneous proposition of *' incorpora- 
tion'* and ** separation.'^ By this single blow they 
expected to get rid of German interference, to ex- 
tend Danish nationality, to deprive the crown of a 
German fief, to take from it the support of the 
Conservative Duchies, and place it in a position in 
which it could no longer resist the elevation of 
parliamentary Privilege on the ruins of royal Pre- 
rogative and popular rights. 

Now will be understood the object of the proposal 
of the King, in the nomination of " men of expe? 
rience." He was himself to nominate sixteen, eight 
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for Doamark, and eight for the Duchies; Den« 
mark was to choose eighteen, and the Duchies as 
many. The sixteen nominees and the eighteen 
men of the Duchies secured to him a majority 
against the radical views, including the separation 
of the Duchies and the dismemberment of the king- 
dom. This arrangement unquestionably held out 
to the Duchies the hopes of an adjustment, against 
which they would have closed the door by refusing 
to nominate delegates. The radical party were 
disappointed in their hopes, but encouraged by the 
concession, and immediately made use of it to arouse 
the spirit . of. the Capital, They had recourse to 
the process of clubs and petitions, and were soon 
able to assumie the tone of menace and an attitude 
of intimidation/'* 

Now came the news from Paris. Every where 
it is the same story : be it Beckarest — be it Palermo 
— be it Presburg — be it Vienna — be it Berlin — 
be it Copenhagen— be it Rendsberg, at each, events 
are, at the close of February, 1848, conducted to 
that point where the narrator has to say, "Now 
>" came the news of Paris, and the explosion took 
"place/' "preordinations of good luck" f too re- 
markable to overlook, too elaborate to explain. 

* It is to be obserred that the Bojaf Power was attacked 
through the Duchies. The Court Ministry were held up to public 
odium as ** Danish Schleswig-Holstein." In the Faedrelandet 
(the movement paper) the Ministry of Count Molkte is denounced 
for having for its principal object ^* the preservation of Holstein/' 
and he is charged with being equally ready to sacrifice ** Danism 
in the one Duchy, and Germanism in the other." 

f Lord Malmesbury. 
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The Molkte toinistry fell. The men of the Glubs; 
the men whose watchword waa ^* Denmark to thfe 
Eydef," who bad threatened to write with the 
sword the laws of Denmark on the hacks. of th6 
Duchies, came into power. Jn their hands was 
now to be the nomination of the sixteen memiiers 
appointed by the Crown, and under their influence 
were to be elected the eighteen Danes* , There were 
no longer three patties— the Court was absorbed 
into the Liberals, and nothing stood in.the jway; of 
the plans of the Casino— a centralized adminisfra^- 
tion, Schleswig a Danish province,* Holstein east 
to Frankfort, or any other mon^r, with aa appe- 
tite for the meal. 

. The news of the ahange of ministry .produced 
the explosion in the Duchies. The following is a 
Danish view of the event : = 

" On January 28th, 1848, the King signed ani 
"ordinance, by which he conferred 4 eonsHtuiian 
" on his States^ with a common Chamber for the 
"kingdom, and the two. Duchies to be assembled 
" regularly at fixed periods in places to be deter*^ 

* " His Majesty Kuig Frederick VII. and liis councillors, tow^ 
** ever adverse to acknowledging the rights of the Drndbiea (in 
'* regard to the succession) have nevertheless f^ a time. opposed 
" so violent and unjust a demand. For it was but a few weeks 
'' prior that his Majesty had pledged his word * that at least the 
** present union of the two Duchies should be respected.' * * * « 
" By assembhng the populace before the King's palace, by omi- 
" nous votes of want of confidence, and by direct threats, did they 
*• force the King to dismiss his ministry," &c.—- Jtfemoir 0/ the 
Provisional Government of Schleswig Holstein, 
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" mined afterwards and alternately in the Kingdom 
" and the Duchies. 

" The Constitution was to be submitted for ex- 
"amination to Deputies, of which the majority 
" should be elected^ by the Provincial States, the 
'^ same number for the Duchies as for the Kingdom, 
** though the population of the former was not equal 
*' to that of the kingdom. 

The Separatist party in the Duchies did not 
conceal their dissatisfaction at this royal act of 
** favour. On the 17th of February, 1848, an 
** assembly was held at Kiel to consult on the steps 
** to be taken, and it was decided to choose Deputies 
** opposed to the Union. 

'^ Whilst parties were in this position of mutual 
** apprehension and embarrassment, intelligence ar-r 
"rived of the events at Paris, and the Schleswig- 
Holsteiners regarded the opportunity arrived for 
realizing those projects. A meeting of members 
" of the States of the two Duchies took place at 
"Rendsburg the 18th of March, 1848, when it 
'^ was determined to send a deputation to Copen- 
" hagen to represent to the King the desires of his 
^^ subjects in the Duchies, and the state of the 
" country. 

" The establishment of a separate constitution 
" for Schleswig Holstein, based on universal 
*• suffrage, formation of a civic guard, complete 
" freedom of the Press and of meeting, immediate 
"union of Schleswig to the Confederation, 
"immediate dismissal of President Scheel: such 
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" were in substance the demands addtessed to the 
"King. 

"Messrs. Beseler, Reventlow, Preetz, and Bar- 
" gum, were authorised again to convene the As- 
" sembly in case of emergency. The Deputation 
"left Kiel the 21st. 

" The news of the Assembly at Rendsburg 
" reached Copenhagen early in the morning on the 
** 20th, together with the intimation that the 
" Deputation would arrive two days after. The 
" sensation it caused was very great. That evening 
" (20th March) there was a great meeting at the 
" Casino (club), when it was determined to solicit 
" the King to change his Ministry and elect another 
" who had sufficient determination and energy to 
" defend the rights of the Crown in regard to Schles- 
wig, whilst yielding to Germany what should be 
demanded in regard to Holstein. The following 
<< morning a deputation presented an address to the 
** King, who replied that the Ministry w^as dissolved, 
"and another should be formed, which did not 
" take place until three days afterwards (24th). It 
" is superfluous to repeat that the King could not 
" give an answer to the Deputation of Kiel before 
" the formation of the new Ministry. They there- 
fore could not leave Copenhagen before the 
evening of the 24th. But before their departure 
" the revolt had already broken out in Holstein. 
" The night of the twenty-third or twenty-fourth, 
" without waiting for the reply of the King, it 
"was decided at Kiel to appoint a Provisional 
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** Government. The Prince of Augnstenbnrg 
•* immediately repaired to Rendsburg on the 
f*^ morning of the twenty -fourth, where he seduced 
^^ the garrison to embrace the side of the revolt, 
*^ on the pretext that the King was a prisoner at 
" Copenhagen." 
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Now at last we have the quarrel made and eachi 
party accusing the other of having commenced it. 
But what is the quarrel about ? Not certainly the 
succession of the Crown, yet this was the cause of 
the difference. They make a war, and it is on other 
grounds, a war of nationality. This war of animosity 
is to prevent by mutual hatred the Duchies from ac- 
cepting the Cognate, the Danes the Agnate branch 
and so render impossible a settlement' of the succes- 
sion so as to preserve the integrity of the kingdom : 
in mutual recriminations and wrongs they have not 
only lost sight of their object, but have ceased to 
desire it. On the spur of passion, in the heat of 
apprehension, they are precipitated into bloodshed 
without so much as statement or explanation. 

Rendsburg being occupied by the insurgents, the 
Danes, in the beginning of April, 1848, enter the 
Duchies with 10,000 men, and attack Flensburg* 
The insurgent force, amounting to half that number, 
who are driven from their positions, fly in the greatest 
disorder towards the Eyder, — when a foreign army 
presents itself, which, travelling by railroad, had 
reached and crossed Holstein, and was now ad vane* 
ing through Schleswig to their support ! 
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The ease was an inscirrection : it was a domestic 
affair. There was a civil war, indeed, but no foreign 
power had been attacked, or had declared war 
against Denmark ; they all appeared to ignore the 
existence of the feud, If this army was a private 
levy, such as that of the sympathisers in Canada, 
the Texas or Cuba, they were pirates, and not less 
so if they consisted of the troops of a Government. 
There are precedents for the illegal interference of a 
Government to support another Government against 
insurrection, but hitherto there had been no instance 
of a Government overstepping the law of nations 
and constituting itself a party to an insurrection 
without conforming to the ordinary rules and de- 
claring war. This new course was reserved for the 
nineteenth century to witness, for Prussia to per- 
petrate, and Europe to endure. 

But whatever the unscrupulousness of that Cabinet, 
whatever the baseness of the rest of Europe, how 
comes Prussia to put herself forward in this matter ! 
The act invites inquiry into her position, and im- 
poses the necessity of fathoming her motives. 

Whatever the amount of power acquired by Prus- 
sia in the course of the last century, she had been 
reduced at the close of the last war to the condition 
of a third rate state. She was at that time recon- 
structed afresh, not by her own means or dexterity, 
but through the policy of another Government, the 
same which in the same Congress obtained the final 
cession of Poland. It was at the time pointed out 
by the ablest diplomatist present (Talleyrand) that 
Russia's object was to have in Prussia a dependant 
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through which she could ^ct on Germany. ' This 
reconstruction of Prussia took place at the expense 
of all her neighbours, Russia excepted— namely, of 
Saxony,. Austria, : Sweden, and Denmark ; so that 
no alliance could take place between these Govern- 
naents and the Cabinet of Berlin, whilst that Cabinet 
had to seek against them the support of that of St. 
Petersburgh. The dismemberment of the two Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms took place in a manner which 
bears directly on the question at issue. In 1814 
Norway wa&; taken from Denmark^ the pretended 
compensation of Swedish Pomerania being given in 
exchange ; in 1815 Swedish Pomerania was taken 
from, Denmark, and given to Prussia^ who was, 
m^ade to surrender, as a pretended compensation, 
Lauenburg to Denmark. She thus stood to Den- 
mark as a partitionary power, and in the troubles of, 
that country she might see a prospect of reincorpo- 
rating Lauenburg. 

The troubles. of Denmark further aided her views 
on Germany. In the well known dispatch of Pozzo 
de Borgo, reviewing in 1829 the interests and 
positions. of the Powers of Europe in refer^ce to 
Russia's designs on Turkey, he passes over Prussia 
as a Governmeut which could give to Russia, no 
umbrage; he speaks of it as one whose joar^ was 
adjusted (la Prusse a son role tout fait) : she had, 
he says, *' the objects of her ambition under h^r hmd:'^ 
he. defines that rdk as one of encroachment (em- 
pietemeng). To know all this required no revela- 
tion, but here we have it in the most unquestionable 
shape. : . . . . 

H 
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It was in Germany that these encroachments 
were to take effect — she was to balance, then sub- 
vert Austria. The present King did not yield to his 
predecessor in those qualities and in that ambition 
(if the word may be so employed) which had been 
signalised in his predecessor. To him was made to 
apply the old monkish prophecy. 

Pastor expectat gregem^ 
Geraiama, regem/ 

And it failed not to be remaked that bis accession 
had occurred in the corresponding year of this cen<» 
tury to that of Frederick the Great in the last, and 
of the great Elector in the one whieh had preceded it. 

The explosion of 1848 came^ Prussia was one of 
the first victims : she was not only swept internally, 
l^ the revolutionary fury, but nearly driven by it 
against her northern Protector. The King succeeded 
in tnrning on the Poles the popular frenzy (excited 
against Russia^ ; then a diversion was furnished in 
the Duchies, and on Danism and Scandinaviamsm 
was to be expended ^ the young fervor sa trouble^ 
some at Frankfort, so alarming at Berlin. But it 
was not that a door was to be opened to military 
enterprise. Revolution was to be shamed by dis- 
comfiture, and to be put down by disgrace, as well 
as by exhaustion. The evident policy of the King 
of Prussia, as regarded reaction, the German mo- 
narchy, Lauenburg, and Holstein, tallied with the 
services required from him by Russia in furtherance 
of her views on Denmark. 

But this unparalleled outrage could not be dared 
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without some pretence of j ustification. A manifesto 
was not even deemed a proper channel for such a' 
pleading. A wholly new process was adopted, one 
indecorous in its form as it wa» pitiable in its contents 
—a pamphlet, priiited in English, s^nd published in 
London, purporting to be " A Memoir" addressed 
to the British Foreign Minister, and having ap« 
pended to it the signature of the representative of 
Prussia. Mr. Bunsen has at least proved that in 
this age devotion is not extinct, and that men are to 
be found ready, like the Persian of old, to undergo, 
any mutilation of fame or face, when there are de- 
spots to serve and Babylonisms to circumvent.* 

This memoir begins with fifty-six pages of special 
pleading on incorrect data — of solf^-contradiction^ 
and ** cheap '' exposure of the follies of the opposite 
party; then follows a Postscript to which is con* 
signed the object of the publication, the announce- 
ment of the fact of the piratical invasion, which had • 
just taken place. The pretexts which are adduced v 
are beneath criticism, but I pause here to offer some ^ 
remarks suggested by the Memoir itselt 

Mr. Bunsen labours to prove that the Duchies 
are inseparably united. This position, true in itself 
as regards the obligations of the King of Den- 
mark to the Duchies, he uses to establish a ri^t 
of German interfereilce as regards Schleswig, and 

* Mr; Bunsen was idl the while representing himself as the warm 
friend and. devoted advocate of the Duchies^ who were made to 
helieve that this memoir was, oh his part, an act of devotion hy 
which he compromised his official existence. — Note to Second 
Edition, 

h2 
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thereupon constitutes the entrance of Danish troops ' 
into that undisputed fief of the Danish Crown, 
an attack on Germany in general and Prussia in 
particular. If the argument cuts one way it also 
cuts another, and the ** indissoluble connexion" 
bars all interference of Germany in the affairs of 
Holland ; but whatever the value of the argument, 
was ever such a justification heard of, for an inva- 
sion ! 

But so soon as this corner is turned the indissolu- 
ble union is cast away, and the pretended nego- 
ciation closes with the positive proposal to cut 
Schleswig in two^ and on the rejection of this con- 
descending offer the troops march, and the respon- 
sibility of the '* attack" is thrown on the King of 
Denmark. 

That monarch is then told that he has been be- 
fooled from the beginning — that nothing was easier: 
than to prevent all this trouble by the mere adoption 
of the Agnatic line of Denmark. Most true — ^and 
Prussia knows all this ! Why then was it not urged 
in 1846 ?— why is it urged in April 1848?— Why. 
is it then published as a railing accusation, and cast 
as an additional impediment in the way of a settle- 
ment ? 

In respect to the claims of Russia, Mr. Bunsen: 
contradicts himself, asserting (p. 8) that the ques- 
tion had no European interest by the fact of Russia's 
renunciation, and (p. 19) denying the validity of 
that renunciation on the grounds that the Gottorp 
line had no claims to renounce. Was it not the part 
of the Prussian Government to ascertain the views. 
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of the Russian Government respecting its own 
claims before making forward assertions, whether 
vague or precise, and declarations whether, coherent 
or contradictory ? Had not this enquiry to be made 
before entering the territory with an armed force ? 
Can any one believe that the Invasion or the Decla- 
ration was so made, or doubt that the Minister of a 
Power so dependant, and an individual so astute,* 
should thus venture to sneer alike at Russia's claims 
and acts — unless by authority ? Such language on 
the part of Prussia and such conduct, could never 
have been endured, had it not been commanded. 
, Throughout the Memoir there is no further allu- 
sion to Russia ; but in the introduction to which 
the name of another person is appended, Russia is 
pointed out as the ally — "the only Ally'* of this 
" ill-advised monarch," '* an Ally who never yet 
refused the appeal of a King whose despotic ten- 
dencies had roused his subjects against him :" the 
Danes and the Duchies are alike warned against 
an artful Government who makes use of their mutual 

* Mr. Bunseo on pbHosopbical grounds, namely, the umlizing 
and the " Japbetising" of the Orientals, professes bis anxious 
desire to see the power of Russia established on the Bospborus. 
On Germanic grounds, be devotes himself in the cause of pre- 
venting her ascendancy on the Sound. He is, no doubt, not 
destitute of valid reasons by which to reconcile the apparent 
discrepancy, if discrepancy there be. To his diplomatic manage- 
ment Russia is chiefly indebted for the last result: she is 
possessed of no agent more indefatigable or tortuous ; none 
have worked for her with more consciousness or premeditation ; he 
is to be found at every corner with a different story, and able to 
effect for her what her avowed agents could not accomplish. 
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misunderstandings to get possession of tfa^ Souncf; 
Wfato alter this can doubt the sincerity of Prussia, 
or her watchfulness over the interest of Qermany 
and of Europe? 

The Pre&ce warns both Duchies and Dentnarl; 
against Russia: the Memoir warns the Duchies 
against France. It is to Germany, or more pro- 
pCTly to Prussia that the Duchies owe their fearful 
agitations and their present sufferings, and the 
miseries and extinction that awaits them. 

In 18^P there was an attempt on the part of Den- 
mark to unite them to the kingdom ; it was resisted, 
not by Germany, but by the Duchies themselves, and 
specially by the protest of the Duke of Augusten* 
bnrg.* The revival of the attempt was occasioned 
by the connection of Holstein with the Federation; 
for according to the Treaties of 1815, the members 
were to have States-General and Constitutions : so 
while the Duchies were deluded into the hope of 
the revival thereby of their ancient constitution, 
to Denmark was offered the temptation of separating 
the Duchies by a constitution to be granted to 
Holstein. The Germans are filled with zeal for 
this Holstein constitution : where is their anxiety 
for that of Prussia and of the other members ? The 
futile agitation, in. Germany produced the counter 

* The family of Vfuut then reigned in Sweden, and the Swedisit 
GoTemment protested also against the aet. The Danish Goyemr 
ment apprehending similar opposition from Russia, instrncted its 
representatiye there to declare that this union did not effect the 
tiltimate succession ; ia fact, Germany took- no part on this im<^ 
portant crisis. 
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Danish agitation at Copenhagen which broke the 
measures of the Court, forced the radical party into 
power, brought the war, prolonged it, closed it 
with an Austricm occupation, to be followed by d 
Danish despotism, and concluded by a JRuman pro- 
tectorate and possession. 

Mr. Bunsen answers three arguments of Den^- 
mark for the superseding of the rights of the Duke 
of Augustenburg, viz., the letters^patent of 1721 , 
the act of homage of the same date, aind the Goi> 
torp renunciation ; but the letters-patent of Chris- 
tian VIII. put forward a fourth argument, namely, 
the guarantees of England and France of the 14th 
of June and 23rd of July, 1720^ Towards the close 
of the Memoir he deals with this subject in a special 
manner, and the Memoir concludes with asserting 
that ^^the guarantee must be supposed to hare 
ceased when it lost ite object,^' and that it so lost its 
object by the renunciation of the House of Gottbrp; 
This application is wholly upset by the terms of the 
Treaty of 1727, wherein Erance and England de^ 
clare their obligation to ^^ execute the guaranteie 
they had given against any invasion or hostility on 
the part of the Czarine or of any power whatsoever 
which should come and attach the Duchy of Schtes* 
wigJ^ NoWy admitting the guarantee to be of no 
value, as of course it is not, against the House of 
Augustenburg, it is of value against, and exactly 
provides for, the act of Prussia : therefore is th6 
point separated from the other arguments and thep 
pervarted, and (the announcement of Prussia's fic^ 
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being thrown into a postscript) it is disposed of be- 
fore the event is known.* 

Prussia's consciousness of the weakness of ber 
case, or rather of the impossibility of making out 
any, is shown in the straits to which a man of Mr. 
fiunsen's ability is reduced ; and yet this is a plead- 
ing of a great government on which, it says, that it 
awaits the ** verdict'* of the " people of England." 

Prussia having apparently got this verdict, and 
being constituted belligerent and neutral — party 
and mediator t at once — let us resume the military 
march of this history. 

The Danes advanced upon the (own of Schleswig, 
occupied it, and took up a position to the south. On 
,the 23rd April, the Prussians amounting to 14,000 
men accompanied by the troops of the Duchies, rein- 
forced to 8000 say 22,000 in all, advanced and drove 
them baek. On the north of Schleswig, a defile and 
a dyke bars the passage, and the Danish army must 
have been annihilated, had not the Prussian General 
discovered that his troops wanted nourishment: the 
recall was sounded. The commander of the Holstein- 
ers, the Prince of Schleswig Holstein, remonstrated 



* The King of Prussia addressed an autograph letter to the 
Duke of Augustenburg in March 1848, to give him the assurance 
.of his right being supported. 

f The Prussian troops enter to support the ** basis of media- 
tion " in consequence of the German Federation having, through 
Prussia, offered /*its own mediation," and because "to havB 
waited one moment longer would have been to stultify Germany J* 
'^'Memoir, p. 5l8. 
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With the Prussian General Wrangel, who answered, 
** It is my affair not yours, the r^ponsibijity rests 
rwith me, nothing," be added, " is lost — the Danish 
army is beaten, and with the reinforcement of the 
troops of the Confederation, it will be annihilated 
in a week; it is but fair to reserve some of thp 
laurels for them/* 

The troops of Hanover, Mecklenburgh, Olden- 
burg, and Brunswick arrived in great numbers, and 
the following morning the pursuit was to com- 
mence. The infantry on foot and the cavalry, 
mounted from 4 o'clock in the morning, were liowever 
kept to observe the Danes as they quietly defiled, 
when allowed five hours start they were pursued^ 
but the Prussians being pushed out right. and left 
were not so fortunate as to overtake them^ The 
Confederates under the Duke of Brunswick, and 
General Halkett were more luckv, but so soon as 

a/ ' 

the firing attractied the attention of the Prussian 
Commander-in-Chief, the recall was sounded. When 
it was pointed out to General Wrangel, that the 
Danes, unless intercepted, would seek refuge under 
the guns of their ships,^ he replied, ''God knows 
where they will go." The Danes l^ad abandoned 
their artillery and baggage at Flensbui^, but afters- 
wards they returned^ harnessed their horses, and 
without molestation carried them off to the Isle of 
Alsen. On the return of the Duke of Brunswick, a 
stormy but fruitless altercation ensued, and the Duke 
sick of P.russian strategy, quitted the camp and re- 
turned home. 

The whole of the Danish forces had been em- 
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ployed, and had been beaten and repulsed, they 
were unable to undertake anything, but yet they 
were concentrated at Alsen, where they were in 
communication with their ships, and while defended 
by the narrow strait from attack, were ready on 
any favourable turn, again to cross into Schleswig. 
The Duchies were freed from the enemy and occu- 
pied by a victorious army of 63,000 men ; the war 
had therefore to be carried into Denmark pro- 
per. General Wrangel entered Jutland with the 
main force, leaving 20,000 of the confederates 
to watch^ the Danes at Alsen, who at the utmost 
amounted to 15,000. Nevertheless, General Hal- 
kett allowed the Danes to cross the strait, to 
establish a tite du pont, to construct a bridge, to 
seize on the heights which commanded it, on them 
to build redoubts, and plant heavy artillery ! 
When these operations had been completed, he 
commenced operations, besieging thd newly con- 
structed works, he placed his troops in a half circle 
round Duppel; this point being in direct com- 
munication with the t^te du pent and the island, 
could in a single night be occupied by the whole 
Danish force, which would then find itself in the 
centre of the Germans, and be able by a sortie to 
beat and destroy them in detail. This was foreseen 
by the whole army of the besiegers, except thie 
General, and it was executed with equal facility 
and success by the besieged. 

On the 28th of May at the dawn of day, the 
Danes fell upon the Germans with their entire force. 
Halkett sent aides-du-camp to order up one divi- 
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sion after another — each in succession arrived too 
late. 

But where was General Wrangel? Master of 
Jutland* at the least, for the whole Danish force 
was at DuppeL Not at all : he had evacuated 
Jutland; his movement was accounted for by a 
*^ secret order *\ from Berlin. 

But surely he mtist have been still in Jutland 
when this disaster befell General Halkett. By no 
means : he had entered Schleswig four days before, 
on the 24th of May, and was marching on Duppel ; 
the distance was twenty leagues^ but happened to 
arrive too late. 

A numerous army, finding itself beateti and 
baffled at every turn by an enemy which it had 
defeated, could not be kept silent even by Prus^- 
sian discipline, and it became necessary to un- 
dertake something J it appeared, however, that the 
choice of defeat was the only option allowed to the 
Prussian General. An attack was now made on 
the Danish redoubts, and the Prussian guard met 
with no better success than the Hanoverians and 

• *' Prince Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein, the then Com- 
mander of the troops of the Duchies^ protested and remonstrated 
against passing the frontier of Zudland on the 1st of May, 184S< 
This measure was not only suggested, but * imperatively ordered 
hy General Wrangel.' Prince Frederick represented that the 
Duchies carried on a wholly ^ defensive * war, and not an ^ offensive^ 
one. He then wanted his corps to be left as a resenre to the 
Confederate Army on the northern frontier of Schleswig. This 
too was overruled ; and this forced step furnished one more argu- 
ment to prove the rebellious intentions of the Duchies V^-^Note 
by a SchUswig'HoUtemer, 
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Mecklenburghers, — and so ended the first cam- 
paign. 

Prussia had taken part in the war as the ally of 
the Duchies: now, without their knowledge, she 
made an arrangement with the enemy with respect 
to the movements of the troops of both parties* 
This arrangement did not affect a single isolated 
point ; as, for instance, the evacuation of Jutland^ 
but every operation of the war. 

But the Duchies disappear; the parties are now 
the Confederation and Denmark, and an arrange- 
ment between Denmark and Prussia is entered into 
to divide the two Duchies, the inseparable union of 
which was the pretext of Prussia's interference ! 
At leasts then, after this compact, it only remains 
to arrange the conditions of peace. 

But it was not for this that M. de Cazes had been 
despatched to Copenhagen ; the memoir of M, 
Bunsen penned — the recall sounded at Flensburgh, 
and the Prussian guards sacrificed at Duppel, 
England now appeared on the stage as mediatrix. 

The terms ** mediation,*' "conference,'* "proto- 
col/' conjure up hideous and mysterious phantoms. 
Nothing can happen in Europe, Asia, in the New 
World, or on the coasts of Africa without a London 
protocol • — could the Duchies escape ? Let us 
examine this matter according to the true interests 
of England, and the dull generous character* of her 
people, forgetting for the moment the slippery and 
inexplicable activity of her diplomacy. 

The dismemberment of Denmark threatened tcr 
<;ompromi6e the peace of Europe, and might furnish 
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an opportunity for encroachments to Russia, or 
France, or Prussia : England could see therein only 
a misfortune. But in. addition there was for her a 
consideration of the highest order. The inde- 
pendence of a small maritime state was at stake — a 
State which held the passage of the Sound, so that, 
besides three dangerous chances, there was one 
certain danger. It was not that France or Prussia 
might extend their territory or influence, but that 
Russia might close the Baltic, and issue on the 
ocean. England had also simple and positive 
duties to fulfil ; she was bound to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the Danish territory against all aggres-> 
sion: there was no impediment to the fulfilment of 
that guarantee— no such impediment has ever been 
alleged;, as to Prussia and the German Confedera- 
tion, a singly word sufiiced to arrest them, France, 
was under the same obligations as England. But- 
there was no need of considering the dispositions* 
of the Powers, the word that would have sufliced to 
arrest the invasion would have sufficed to prevent 
the dispute. The occasion was an interference 
with the constitution of the Duchies by the King- 
oF Denmark: England, therefore, had to say tO: 
him, "lam bound to defend you against aggres- 
" sion, but I have the right to demand that you. 
** shall not provoke attack.'* 

England did the very reverse. She sanctioned, 
the aggression of the King of Denmark against the 
Duchies, and the aggression of the King of Prussia 
against Denmark : she acknowledged the obligation 
of the Treaty, to encourage Denuiark, and abstained. 
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from executing it, to encourage Prussia. In a ^ivord^ 
she fixed the quarrel by supporting both parties^ and 
then withdrew from them every means of adjust- 
ment, by constituting herself mediatrix* Perfect 
harmony reigned between the action of England 
and Prussia* The latter lent to the Duchies, 
armies, while she secured to Denmark victories. 
The former lent [to Denmark the encouragement of 
words, to the Duchifes and thdr allies, that of im- 
punity; and' as in the warlike operations of the one, 
nothidg can be granted to the inexperience of the 
General — so in the diplomatic combinations of the 
other, nothing can be explained by the incapacity 
of the Minister. 

England's conduct is as explicable as that of 
France or that of Prussia, but by the rule once 
suggested by M. Thiers, " You have mistaken 
*^ your parts, you have mistaken the interests of 
*• Russia for your own/' 

The efifect of the mediation was simply to allow 
six months to the parties to recruit their strength. 
The second campaign opened by the entrance of 
20,000 Danes into Schleswig* The Duchies mus- 
tered' a nearly equal force, consisting however in a 
considerable degree of German volunteers and 
Prussians; they were commanded by a Prussian 
general, Benin, who had been sent by the Cabinet 
of Berlin to supersede the General of the Duchies.* 

"^ Whilst Prince Frederidr, General-in-Chief of the army of the 
Duchies, was in Schleswig trying to reorganise his troops, a 
deputy at the Diet at Kiel ohsenred that '' Fortune fayoured the 
*' Duchies by giving them the opportunity of obtaining a distin- 
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There soon arrived 60,000 troops of the Confedera* 
tioD) of which nearly the half were Prussians ; in 
fact, the Duchies furnished to the King of Prussia 
a Siberia and a Circassia, where the turbulent foand 
occupation and the seditious repose. 

The Danes were speedily driven back^ and fol- 
lowing them the Schleswig-Holiteiners entered 
Jutland, and were soon joined by the Prussians, 
under General Pritwitz, who* had succeeded General 
Wrangel. He divided' this powerful army into two 
bodies ; the one composed of Prussians and Hes- 
sians was sent in pursuit of a body of Danes, a third 
of their number. The Schleswig Holsteiners^ to 
the amount of 14,000, were dispatched to blockade 
Fredericia, which was open to the sea, of which the 
Danes had the command 1 The heights of Goulsk, 
three leagues from the foi^tress, were crowned with 
redoubts; these were taken -by assault, and the 
victors pursuing the fugitives might have entered 
the fortress with them^ when the Prussian's recall 
sounded. A blockade being perceived to be of no 
possible use, it was resolved to besiege the place in 
form ; the army sat down before it, and the works 
were commenced. If the Danes bad chosen a point 
by attacking which their adversaries would' use- 
lessly waste their strength^ and give them an 

<<gubhed Prussian officer as tbeir general, whose appointm^t 
** would ayert such disasters as those which had occurred/* The 
Prince on this sent in his resignation, and two days after General 
Bonin arrived, empowered by an order of the Prussian Cabinet, to 
accept the command of the army of the Duchies agsanst Denmark, 
with whom Pnuuna had ju8l*concItided an armistiee \ 
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opportunity of striking, without risk, a fatal blow,^ 
it would have been Fredericia to which, lying on 
the sea, the whole Danish army could be brought, 
or from which, the garrison might at pleasure be 
removed. The Danes at Alsen were watched by 
the brave troops of the Confederation; those in 
Jutland were pursued by the Prussians. Both corps 
give their several antagonists the slip, and enter 
the place, while the Confederates and the Prussians 
remain at their posts in observation I General Bonin 
was familiar with the place, having been stationed 
there for four weeks during the preceding year. 
The reinforcements were daily seen entering the 
fortress, till the place was crammed full of men, 
aad thie' besieged far out-numbered the besiegers; 
yet the siege was continu.ed, and the men kept in 
the entrenchments; the. bombardment was discon- 
tinued " not to exasperate the enemy," but the 
enemy never ceased his fire. The army could not. 
restraia its discontent and its alarm. The General 
justified himself by saying that his measures were 
concerted with General Pritwitz, who would be on 
the spot when necessary. One morning the Danes 
came, but Pritwitz. did not. That. day the sun rose 
over the wrecks of the camp and of the Confedera- 
tion army, whilst the besieged carried into the 
fortress the fifty guns which had fallen into their 
hands. It is to be observed that Fredericia is in 
Jutland : the Prussians can attack Jutland, but the 
Danes dare not enter Holstein ! This achievement 
constitutes the campaign of 1849. 

But the sea, treacherous by nature, bad its part 
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Bere to play. The Gennans were enthusiastic about 
ships, and resolved to have a navy, not because 
they had a coast and colonies, but precisely because 
they had none. The first event in their maritime 
annals occurred on the 4th of June, 1849, when 
three steam vessels built in England, with gunners 
taught on board the *• Excellent,*' and carrying 
68-pounders, issued from the Weser to amuse them- 
selves with firing at a mark on the tranquil ocean. 
When about to begin this exercise, they perceived 
the smoke of a steamer coming out of the Elbe, and 
they SQon made her out to be a Dane, and gave 
chase. The steamer distanced them ; but they fell 
unexpectedly on a Danish corvette, under Heligo- 
land, where -she was enjoying the sunshine, and 
drying her sails. The little steam squadron dig- 
nified itself with a broad pendant ; the " commo- 
dore" was Mr. Brommy,* who, after some shots 
were exchanged, steered away. The astonishment 
of the inhabitants of Heligoland at such desperation 
on the part of the " pirates"t ™ay l>e easily ima- 
gined. The Governor, himself a sailor, had just 
exclaimed, ** Poor corvette, five minutes more and 

* Mr. Brommy began by being a cabin-boy on board a Ham- 
burg vessel, and after several cbanges of fortune found himself 
lieutenant of a corvette taken from the Turks by Lord Cochrane 
during the Greek war, and afterwards commander of a steamer ; 
but he arrived in Greece only after the close 6f the struggle. 

t Lord Palmerston wrote to the Senate of Bremen to demand 
the reason why three pirate steamers under an imaginary flag had 
issued from the Weser to attack a Danish ship in the neutral 
waters of Heligoland. Obviously the Minister could not be 
deceived in the matter. 
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she must strike V' The " Commodore*' obtained 
the decoration of Commander of the Order of Merit 
from Oldenburg, of the Guelph from Hanover, and 
softie others. This is the beginning, progress, and 
termination of the history of a German fleet, unless 
the following fact is to be added as an appendix : 
Brommy was created Admiral, and thereupon the 
German empire expired. 

' The armistice of 1849 effected the original scheme 
of Prussia, the cutting of Schleswig into two parts/ 
xhe Eyder was an inviolable line — that belonged 
to the Confederation ; the parties were to retire, the 
one south of the Eyder, the other north of Schleswig: 
then a line is drawn from Tondern to Flensburg ; 
and neutrals are to be stationed on either side; 
Swedes and Norwegians on the north; Prussians 
arid Oldenburghers on the south. These neutrals! 
Why, they had jUst been engaged ; but Holstein, 
tOQ, is neutral in its territory, while belligerent in 
its troops ; Schleswig is to be evacuated by her own 
trdops; they are to occupy a neutral territory,— 
Holstein ! By these monstrosities the contest is 
prolonged, Germany occupied, and the banners of 
Scandinayism and Germanisnoi arrayed against each 
other on the Baltic, whilst the Muscovites are pour- 
ing down the Carpathians, and the Czar is allowed 
quietly to appropriate by propping up, the crown of 
the Caesars which he had first cast into the mire.* 

But in all this what part does Denmark play — 
does she not expose and denounce to Europe this 

♦ ** ?as une couronne he tombe dans la boue ; qii*un de ines 
cousins de Cobourg ne la ramasse." — Nicolas. 
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scandalous^ violation of all forms and all law^ 
hitherto observed by nations and respected by men 7 
Denmark was quite safe j she had been first put in 
tlie wrong; she knew, besides, nothing of public 
law;* and she had two confidential advisers — 
Ru'ssia and France.f 

But the armistice having thus regulated affairs 
of war and peace, in its Proteus progress becomes 
a government. It institutes a triumvirate to 
govern the Duchies ; one of these to be appointed 
by Denmark; of course, then, one will be ap- 
pointed by the Duchies; by no means, Prussia 
appoints the second. The third, who is to be the 
arbiter between the two and sole governor — how is 
he to be named ? The Queen of England is to ap- 
point him ; still, however, on the condition — a con- 
dition which does honour to the forethought of the 
Conference, that he shall be acceptable to both 
parties. The person selected was one against whom 
both parties formally protested, and it was precisely 
by means of this double protest that the appoint- 
ment was made. 

Colonel Hodges had first distinguished himself—^ 
if the expression may be so applied — amongst the 

* A Danish class-book defines "Declaration of war" — "a 
formality formerly considered necessary, but now generally 
omitted** 

t It was only too much to be feared that the plan now proposed 
was nothing but the execution of the project which th£ late 
French Government had recommended, and as it appears with a 
decided promise of French support against any claims of the 
Germanic Diet and the German nation.*' — Bunsen^ p. 31. 

I 2 
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mercenaries sent to Spain to put down the Basques; 
he was consequently selected for an important and 
delicate post which had just been created — that 
of British Consul in Servia (1837)^ At this time 
the " entente cordiale" reigned between England 
and France, there had been then no Syrian war, 
no Pritchard affair, and no Spanish marriages. 
Servia was of all points in Europe that where the 
opposition most displayed itself of Russian schemes 
qnd English interests, and with a view to this very 
antagonism the post had been created. Yet on 
Colonel Hodges applying for instructions, and en- 
deavouring to elicit some directions as to his course 
by putting cases inferring that he would be thwarted 
by Russia and supported by France, he was an- 
swered in these words : — ** You deceive yourself if 
" you expect to receive a real support from France, 
<* and you will see that it is not Russia that Eng- 
land will have occasion to distrust/' It is needless 
to say how Colonel Hodges acted under the im- 
pression of these prophetic words, what troubles he 
raised in Servia, what embarrassments he occasioned 
to Sir Stratford Canning, not equally confided in 
by their common chief; so well did he do his 
patron's work that when the country rose to cast 
out the creature of Russia, their then Prince, it was 
chiefly against the agent of England that this fury 
was directed, and he had to fly. •* When he arrived 
^^ he found his consular duties slight ; but events 
** were stirring of the greatest importance, and he 
** threw himself into the heat of every political in- 
*^ trigue, so that in the course of eighteen months 
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"he had produced such a complication of 
I " circumstances as would take two ambassadors 

"extraordinary to resolve. The Noble Viscount 
« did not recall him, and for this reason Colonel 
** Hodges was driven out, the Prince he had sup- 
ported lost his throne, the house of Colonel 
Hodges was burnt, and he fled to Vienna/** His 
zeal, however, was soon rewarded by a better post, 
the Consulate-General of Egypli, and when in 
course of time a cooler one became again requisite, 
he was removed to Hamburgh. 

This was the man whom the Queen of England 
was advised to propose as third member for the 
Duchy of Schleswig. His nomination produced 
such exasperation that Prussia was compelled to 
protest and thereby, according to the terms of the 
Armistice, to exclude him from the Commission. 

But in London they were prepared for this occur- 
rence : the Danish Minister protested likewise. 
Lord Pa^merston, provided with these documents, 
presented himself to his colleagues. " Here is," 
said he, " in this hand the protest of the Duchies 
**against my nomination ; in that, that of Denmark.*^* 
His colleagues bowed again as they had often done 
before, and the conditions of the Convention were 
held to be fulfilled in the impartiality of the 
Minister. 

At length the armistice reached its term, and the 
campaign recommenced its course. Prussia had 
made peace with Denmark, and the enthusiasm of 

♦ Mr. D'Israeli, March 8th, 1842. 
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the troops of the German Confederation was jeoolejl.* 
The Swedes and the Norwegians who had been 
transformed into neutrals were embarked and sent 
home, and for the first time the business is left to 
the two parties. 

Denmark with great efforts had been able to 
assemble 40,000 men with ninety-six guns : her 
maritime strength need not be reckoned, being of 
little or no avail. With this force she could not. 
expect to conquer the Duchies, and she had the 
certainty before her eyes that their defeat and her 
triumph would reawaken enthusiasm and exaspera- 
tion in Germany, and excite another tide of in- 
vasion. How was it, then, that no thought arose of 
an accommodation? On their ^ide the Duchies, 
could expect nothing from the continuation of the 
war, and still less from the interposition of their 
foreign allies. It is difficult to conceive how both 
were kept from remarking that the aggregate efi^ect, 
of this endless intermeddling 'was simply mutual 
exhaustion, being left always to fight, but never 
allowed to fight it out, in a difference which had 
originally sprung out of a, common desire to avoid a 
separation. New incentives and stimulants had, how- 
ever, been found requisite at Copenhagen. France 
sent a distinguished general, the celebrated Philhelle- 
nist Fabvier, to discourse of campaigns and suggest 
plans df operations, and Russia herself had come 
forward at length to smile on the undertaking. She 
allowed hopes of a subsidy to be entertt^ined, sent 
a squadron to hover on the coasts, and, together 
with the use of steamers for the transport of troops, 
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lent to the enterprise that great modern inveiition 
— ** moral support." 

The renew&l of hostilities took place, indeed, by 
the act of the Duchies, who crossed the Eyder before 
the Prussians had retired- beyond that canal, 
'* manifestly with the connivance of the Prussian 
"General Hahn ** to anticipate the Danes in 
securing that important line of defence, which 
crosses the isthmus at Isted. 

'Schleswig, the fieW to which this contest was 
circumscribed, is one hundred miles in length and 
not fifty in breadth ; but in fact the arena was 
further narrowed to its southern extremity, and 
consisted in the maintenance of that ancient line of 
defence to the north of the town of Schleswig, 
where for 1000 years the Danes had taken their 
stand against the Emperors and Popes, and where 
may still be traced the ruins of the great lines 
constructed at that early period. 

The forces employed were, in proportion to the 
means of the parties, enormous. If England in a 
civil war made a similar efibrt, her armies in the 
field would amount to 1,000,000 men. Denmark^ 
as r have said, mustered 40,000, with ninety- 
six guns. The Duchies moved across the Eyder 
30,000 men with eighty guns, chiefly of large 
calibre, leaving four battalions of reserve. 

A causeway and military road leads from Flens-^ 
burgh, where the Danish troops, entering from Jut* 
land or arriving by sea, would effect their junction^ 
southward through the centre of the province to 
the town of Schleswjg. On both sides the country 
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ft difficult from broken ground and defensible posi- 
tions, but principally because interspersed with bogs 
and marshes : some five or six miles in advance of 
Schleswig, a natural line of defence composed of 
lakes, marshes, steep banks of rivers, and forests 
extends across from east to west. The causeway 
passing by the village of Isted is inclosed in a 
gorge, the heights on the left being backed by the 
long lake of " Lang So,** and on the right by almost 
continuous marshes. The heights on both sides were 
crowned by batteries of which the crossing fire 
enfiladed the passage, and these were strengthened 
by field works and redoubts. Here was stationed 
the mass of the forces of the Duchies and of their 
artillery. Had the Danes been repulsed in an attack 
upon this position, they must have abandoned their 
ofiensive attitude, and the war would have termin- 
ated by their inabilitj*^ to effect anything, for the 
Duchies standing on the defensive only w^ould not 
have prosecuted any advantage they might have 
obtained. 

On the 24th July, 1850, the Danish army 
advanced on Isted, and drove in the outposts. The 
following morning at 2 o'clock, they made an attack 
at every point, sending out detachments right and 
left, to attempt the passages beyond the marshes 
and beyond the lake. They were however repulsed 
on all points, and at Stolk lost four guns and their 
best general Sbleppegrell, who had led the sortie 
at Frederica, beaten Wrangel at Duppel, and 
commanded on every occasion on which the Danes 
had been successful. After such a check it was not 
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to be supposed that the attack could be reaewed 
with discouraged troops, and without any necessity ; 
but at nine o'clock, they were on every point 
brought again to the charge and again repulsed. 
The troops of the Duchies were inferior in numbers 
by 1 0,000 men, and their sole business was to 
defend their strong position ; they had been under 
arms for twenty-four hours, and had had to sustain 
one assault during the night, and one in the 
morning, and though excited by success, were 
exhausted and disordered ; three reasons against 
pushing them on even had an advance movement 
been on other grounds imperative, but they were 
led against the enemy into the plan to pursue their 
advantage. When well advanced, a fresh body of 
10,000 Danes falls upon them, drives them back, 
and enters the entrenchments with the fugitives. 
As no general with the commonest qualifications 
could have been guilty of so gross an imprudence, 
it might be inferred that Prussia having now made 
peace with Denmark, had withdrawn her oflfieers 
of experience, and left the Schleswig Holsteiners to 
the conduct of some provincial Hannibal ; but 
Prussia was not so unmindful of her friends, and if 
prudent had not ceased to be considerate. She had 
not left them in so hopeless a predicament, and the 
catastrophe was therefore not to be laid to the charge 
of inconsiderate patriotism and inexperienced valour. 
. General Willisen won his spurs at the battle of 
Leipzig; during the peace he devoted himself to 
tactics, was professor of the military art, and pub- 
lished several works, which have become class- 
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books in Germany: but this branch did not suf&ce 
to absorb his talents. In the convulsions of 1848; 
the king of Prussia was in want of a ** Pacificator '^ 
for Posen, aiid upon him fell the Royal choice. It 
may be recollected, though in these days memory 
is short, that in the first outbreal^ of revolutionary 
enthusiasm, the German people took.it into it6 head 
lo war with the .Czar, and seriously proposed to 
drive Russia into the deserts of Asia and the snows 
of the Pole. . 

Revolution in the south and west presented only 
a local colour; but to the north and east, although 
it failed not to articulate the watchwords of freedom 
there was associated therewith the idea of inde- 
pendence. They saw Russia near and imminent, 
beetling like an iceberg over their heads, and 
menacing at every hour an avalanche. They welj 
knew that no form of internal government could 
resist her invasion, or subsist if hostile to her views, 
so that the revolution in Prussia was just as much 
directed against the Emperor at St. Petersburgh, 
as against the King in Berlin. It turned conse- 
quently to the Poles as its natural allies, and whilst 
calling out for *' Free Press," *' Free Meetings,'* 
" National Guard,'* and '* Representative Cham- 
ber,*' it called out also for " Restoration of Poland :" 
it adopted as its philosophical conclusive, that its 
triumph was but temporary and incomplete till it 
had succeeded in disabling Russia from interfering 
in the forms of government of other countries. 
This it is which explains the momentary enthusiasni 
throughout Germany in the cause of Poland, and 
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the e:2tpectatipii of seeing the outburst of re'?clQtio]>^ 
pour itself from that country ovei' the north. This 
direction of the public mind would have united had 
they not been so before, the domestic and dynastic 
interests of the kings with the political ends of the 
Russian Cabinet, That of Prussia saw no safety 
save in those very auxiliaries which the people of 
Prussia looked upon as their deadliest foes. But 
that aid could not be obtained directlv ; the means 
of safety lay in establishing a schism lietween 
the Poles and the Germans. Some estimate may 
thus be formed of the qualities required for a Paci- 
ficator of Polish PosQu : a man was requisite who 
knew how to combine heart with head. 

Willisen played his part to admiration : he suc- 
ceeded in presenting the king as the patron of the 
anti-Russian enthusiasm, and then returned to 
Berlin, apparently to counteract some secret machi- 
nations, by which his Royal Master had been over-^ 
reached : he left his apartment after a long confer- 
ence, at two o'clock in the morning, when the king 
adressing his court, which awaited, said^ ** Gentle- 
men, you want war with Russia ; well, you shall 
have it," and on this, the secret order was dis* 
patched for disarming the Poles. The shock of 
contradictory propositions, passion and mystery, 
exasperations and uncertainty effaced all anterior 
impressions; the public was at sea, and so — the 
anti-Russian projects fell, the revolutionary spirit 
evaporated, and the royal diplomacy triumphed at 
Berlin and in Posen, as at Duppel, and at Pre* 
dericia. Willisen was, it is true, accused of trea- 
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chery by one party, and therefore he was defended 
by the other : he himself published a voluminous 
defence, which every body devoured, but which no 
one could digest. It was, however, said to be much 
to the taste of his master, and the Emperor. 

Willisen now took the road to Italy, and directed 
his steps to Piedmont. His liberal sympathies and 
Polish antecedents opened to him every door and 
every heart : he was conducted from position to 
positioD^ from army to army. Passing from the 
military to the diplomatic branch, Ministers under- 
went his examination ; public offices opened them- 
selves to his inspection. His review completed, he 
posted to Peschiera, and soon after returned with 
Radetzki, to visit his Sardinian friends: he so 
interested the Field Marshal by, his conversation, 
that even with the pre-occupations of the field of 
Novara, he did not allow him for a moment to quit 
his side.* 

* Already has the defeat at Norara been attributed to one act 
of treason^ but the treason was much deeper than that of one 
General of Diyision. The Austrian and Piedmoutese govern- 
ments were both betrayed, the one to the other. The indepen- 
dence of Lombardy, which Austria offered through England on the 
22nd of May, was filched away by the same process ; and the 
victory, secured by management to the Austrian arms in the 
south, was the signal for the blow struck at Hungary, where all 
was already prepared to sacrifice to Hungary the Austrian armies, 
and then Hungary to Russia. The warlike operations of these 
years were all made safe like those we have been examining. The 
Spanish marriages, the Confiscation of Cracow, the Swiss media- 
tion, the disturbances of Italy and Sicily, the French, with its 
concomitant revolutions, are all facts which are linked together. 
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This adventure completed, Willisen again turned 
his face northwards, and opportunely reached Berlin 
at the very moment that the Peace with Denmark 
constrained the King to. recall General Bonin. 
The successful ^' Pacificator'* of Posen was exactly 
the man required. It is true that the objection 
which had caused the recall of his predecessor 
equally applied to him. He too was Prussian, 
Prussian officer and Prussian general : but seeing 
how Conventions are executed, and armistices 
observed, we must admit as good a distinction 
between General Willisen and General Bonin, as 
between the two sides of the demarcation line from 
Tondern to Flensburg. Thus it will be readily 
conceived that though at Isted General Bonin was 
no longer in command of the troops of the Duchies, 
the *' Pacification of the North" lost nothing by 
the change. 

After losing a strong position by an ambuscade, 
and sacrificing about 4000 men, — continuing to 
apply the maxims of strategy which he had been so 
long engaged in teaching, he fell by mathematical 
gravitation on the south, never stopping until he 
had placed behind him the fortress of Rendsburg* 
Evacuating or abandoning the whole of Schleswig, 
be withdrew behind the Eyder, which the neu- 
trality of Holstein forbade the Danes to cross. His 

and the process laid bare in regard to any, may be assumed to 
exist in respect to all. 

I have been informed that I have mistaken General Willisen 
for his brother. If so, the King of Prussia is lucky in having 
two Willisens instead of one. 
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army, though defeated, had received reinforcements, 
Tfhich raised it far above its complement when it 
took the field, whilst that of the Danes, which had 
suffered nearly as severely as its antagonist, received 
no reinforcement whatever. It was in a hostile 
country, and had to strengthen and to fortify its 
Various positions. In exteiiding its operations, it 
was liable to be at any point attacked by the whole 
force of the Duchies from behind the Eyder, which 
is a river or catial cut from sea to sea, and across 
which it did not dare to venture, nay, not even to 
fire. General Willisen was a great admirer of the 
Napoleon combination of concentration, the art of 
which consisted in inducing the enemy to radiate 
his forces. Here the enemy had laid out for him 
iJie positions. He could attack them at any poin. 
with his whole force, and annihilate them sepa- 
rately ; and he selects their two exposed positions 
to the extreme right and left; marching under 
cover of the Eyder, he attacks at both, and is re- 
pulsed. Thus ends the campaign ; Willisen* re- 
turns home; and for the Duchies, of course, we 
will have an armistice. 



N.B.— The subjoined extract from the public 
news, as printed in London on the 25th May, will 

* Though now for the first time piihlished, this paper has been 
circulated in manuscript, and the writer has received various rec- 
tifications especially as regards this battle. A pamphlet has 
been sent to him as containing the disproof of his account : he 
subjoins some extracts in the Appendix, see No. I. 
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fully justify the qualifications as tactician of the 
Prussian General ; other men win honours by 
gaining battles — they by losing them. 

''Berlin, May 22. 

** The Kussian Imperial Chancellor, Count Nesselrode, sat oppo- 
site the Emperor and the King of Prussia, between the President 
of the Cabinet, M. von Manteuffel, and General von Wrangel, 
whose next neighbour was Count Orloff, the Russian Minister of 
Police. During dinner, the King himself called on the guests to 
fill their glasses to the brim (bis zum Rande), and gave the fol- 
lowing toast : — 

" * In my own name, and that of my army] and in the name of 
all true Prussian hearts, I give the health of His Imperial Majesty 
of Russia ! God preserve him to that portion of the world which 
God has given him for an inheritance, and to this age, to which 
he is indispensable/ 

** The femperor replied, ' Dieu conserve votre MajestS/ adding 
Immediately afterwards in German, — * I drink to the welfare of 
the King of Prussia and his admirable army.* 

" The toast was drunk with the utmost enthusiasm, and the 
hall re-echoed with oft-repeated ' Hochs /' " 

In the same paper in which the above is reported, 
the " Times/'observes:— **Thecontinent is governed 
literally, if not symbolically, by Colonels in Russian 
uniforms." 
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Austrian Occupation of the Duchi£s« 
Russian Evacuations of the Principalities. 



No! This time the armistice is replaced by 
20,000 Austrians. Protocols had hitherto sufficed 
to stop hostilities ; and if neutrals were wanted, had 
not Prussians, Hanoverians, Mechlenburgers, Nor- 
wegians, and Swedes, all been transformed into 
that character? We have seen in the affair of 
Aleppo that Protocol was disposing itself to take 
flight from London to Paris : a Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, censured by a vote of the House of Lords, 
saved only by a small majority in the Commons, 
extorted by the menace of a dissolution, had for a 
time at least to walk softly- Besides, Austria was 
now so far quelled that these convenient documents 
could be safely replaced by an army of the Caesars. 
A more perfect exemplification of the process of 
breaking up a community has never been seen. 
First, Denmark and its Duchies ruptured; then 
the Duchies broken in two ; the knife then passed 
through one of them. There is brought into play 
neither Russian art nor armies : it is all effected by 
impersonality and abstraction. First, we have 
Dynastic sympathies; then Constitutional free- 
dom J and lastly, Popular impulse. These occupy 
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fhe stage in the first act of the drama ; in the 
second figure Federation and Mediation : in the 
third, ** jDanism" and " Germanism" grasp Schles* 
wig and devour it, . The Germans of Schleswig 
in the early part of the struggle, and when the ante- 
rior impressions remained, concurred with the Danes 
of the Duchies : it was not till the foreign German 
and the Danish troops compromised the natives 
in their mutual animosities, that they joined in this 
factitious bitterness. To conjure up a ** Danism " 
as something distinct from *^ Germanism," was a 
folly outstripping any folly of which even Europe 
in recent times has been the theatre. Danes and 
Germans are of the same stock, and their langujage 
is more closely allied than that of Poland and 
Russia, than ancient and modern Greek. The 
Duchies had neither decreed, like the Hungarians, 
the dethronement of the King-Duke, nor proclaimed 
a new political creed like the Italians; no speculative 
designation could be affixed to men who only claimed 
to continue to possess their own ; but, as you cannot 
excite passions without calling names, epithets had 
to be invented. There is this difference between 
their fate, and that of the other victims of 1848, they 
can look back without shame ; they have bravely 
fought ; they have indulged in no extravagant aims, 
and submitted only to necessity. 

From the moment that the quarrel was esta- 
blished, Russia had accomplished her end : she 
triumphed, whoever won the victory, because her 
game was their division. She could be foiled only 
by an accommodation, and against that chance, she 

K 
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is now definitely protected through the occupation 
by the troops of a Power depending on her for 
existence.*' They will not retire, until a diplomatic 
settlement takes th€ matter oCtbe Crown and suc- 
cession ourt of the hands of the parties and transfers 
it to a conclave (^f foreign diplomatists. In the 
mean time the Duchies will be reduced politically 
to a level with the Principalities, with this exception, 
that they will not understand whence their suffer- 
ings come, and will turn their hojpes towards their 
oppressor, — their animoeity on their Sovereign and 
his people. 

Regiments of that Hungary so recently placed 
"at the feet of the Czar,'* are now marching to 
the shores of the Baltic, to subjugate to him the 
Sound. The occupation of the Principalities com- 
menced that pacification of Hungary of which the 
occupation of the Duchies is the result; and at 
the moment of this inconceiiiable invasion of the 
Duchies by Austria, the Principalities are on the 
point of an incredible evacuation by Russia. It 
may be that from the beginning, all had been pre- 
pared and that '* the feint on the Bosphorns was to 
secure the Sound."t However, both points were 
on the cards: but in the Principalities Russia en- 
countered an obstacle, — a man, an accident which 
did not befall her in the Duchies or in Europe. 

In tr:^ting of con temporary events, it is rarely that 
we can connect the (catastrophe < with the march of 



• Written it wiU be recollected in January, i851. 

t General Aupick, French Amhasc^dor at Constantinople. 
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the Ufama, still less so, when dealing not with a 
single transaction, but with a double event. This 
advantage we here possess. Russia, it is true, has 
only promised to evacuate : if her word be of little 
value, not so her necessities. It is because the first 
only is thought of, that so little credence is here 
given to the declaration, that the very GFOvemment' 
disbelieves the victory it has achieved* 

The Principalities aflTord to Turkey the most ad- 
vantageous diplomatic field whenever she makes up 
her mind to stand up for herself. There Russia can 
neither put forward her allies, nor, as in Egypt, 
Syria, or Greece, play upon their mutual jealousies. 
Freed from such entanglements, Turkey is morally 
if not intellectually a match for Russia — physically, 
she is more than a match for her. It may be diffi- 
cult to move the Turks, but once they have re- 
solved, they will adhere to their point with more 
pertinacity, and carry it out with as much dexterity 
as any people on earth. 

From the moment, therefore, that the Porte had 
said and decided that the Principalities should be 
evacuated, the thing was done. The manner of 
effecting it has been peculiar and characteri&tic. 

The most ofiensive feature of the oceupation was 
the charge for the support of the Russian troops, 
exacted without treaty or warrant, the Turkish 
troops conjointly occupying, being entirely defrayed 
by their own Government. The resources of the 
Provincial Government having failed, the Russian 
General offered to open for them a ef edit oti St: 
Petersburgh, and so they had- become, by supply ing ^ 
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tbe Russians, indebted, to the amount of nearly^ 
twenty millions of piastres, to Russia. It was on 
this point that the Porte determined to raise the 
question, and she waited for an occasion. 

The Hospodar of Wallachia, Stirbey, had pro* 
posed to place his son in the Russian diplomatic 
service, on this Achmet Effendi, Commissioner of 
the Porte, had taken offence. A Hospodar lies on 
no bed of roses when the Porte declares itself his 
adversary ; and to regain its good will sacrifices 
bad to be made or artifices employed ; the plan de- 
vised was, that he should himself remonstrate 
against the Russian occupation. Consequently, Lo- 
gotheti, Kapou Kiayah, of the Hospodar, and a 
notorious Russian agent, was commissioned to de- 
liever to the Grand Vizier a memoir in which it was 
slated that the Province could no longer bear the bur- 
den of the Russian troops, and the Porte was urged 
to take measures, if not for their removal, at least 
for the reimbursement to the Provincial treasury. On 
presenting it, Logothetisaid, "You will see that the 
Prince is not so black as Achmet Effendi would make 
you believe/' The Grand Vizier answered, in his 
quiet way, ** Very well, we will see what we can do 
for him.'' The Kapou Kiayah, beaming with de- 
light, repaired to the Russian Embassy to announce 
the favourable progress of the affair. A few days 
afterwards M. Aristarchi, the Russian dragoman, 
went to the Minister of Foreign Affairs to suggest, 
that if the Porte was not inclined to withdraw its 
troops^ and its Commissioner ^ it need not ^^donner 
suite^' to theapplicatlon of the Prince. 
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lHoyf the Porte transmitted its formal demand 
for the evacuation, which left Constantinople upon 
the 15th January. On the 2l8t, M, Titoff took 
occasion informally and verbally to communicate to 
Ali Pasha that the proposal would meet with no 
obstruction, as he had already received the orders 
of his Court to make it ! No steamer had that day 
arrived in the port of Constantinople, no messenger 
had dismounted at the Russian Embassy ; no com- 
munication could have possibly reached M. Titoff 
for the eight previous days. Such was the re- 
sult of the inquiry immediately instituted by the 
Porte. 

Either M. Titoff had by anticipation been armed 
ivith powers to meet this contingency, or he acted 
under an unmistakeable necessity presented by the 
case. To discover that necessity requires no re- 
search and involves no speculation ; it is as clear as 
the sun at noon day. In the Principalities she is 
detested and her position is next to untenable. The 
Porte has not been led into any signal error in her 
management of them, or into any base surrender ; 
but, on the contrary, and in contradiction to all her 
past history, has relied on them, backed them, and 
succeeded in establishing mutual confidence and 
concert. As to the ** Ultima ratio Regum,** that 
point is aho free from ambiguity. Turkey has now 
a respectable disciplined force which she never liad 
before since Russians and Turks have met in battle 
array, and it is Russians greatest care that the Turks 
shall have no inducement to weigh the relative 
strength of the two empires. It must also be ob- 
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•served that the immediate object of the oecupatioti 
had been accomplished by the subjugation of Hun- 
gary. The Kussian troops in contact with the 
Turkish, so much better paid and fed, were being 
inoculated with disaffection to that degree, that the 
regiments already relieved, have been dispersed and 
jsent in small bodies to remote stations. 

If for these reasons it was requisite to yield —then 
Was it desirable to yield with promptitude and 
grace. Thus would the occasion of friendly counsel 
be preserved, the evacuation shorn of its utility to 
the Porte, and-^the door left ajar. 

The Turks having themselves seized and sent 
away the leading men opposed to Russia, the 
Government is actually in the hands of her par- 
tizans; by the withdrawal of the Russian troops 
the governing jealousy falls on the Porte ; Russia 
can always fire off a revolution^ and bring back her 
army. The evacuation, to be real, must rid the 
country of a foreign faction as well as of foreign 
troops. The political evacuation . can take place 
only when the Porte, on withdrawing her soldiers, 
shall enter with a charter in her hand, and say to 
the people, this arbitrary and provisional condition 
shall cease ; here is the rule by which you your- 
selves shall live. 

This is what the Porte proposes : this is what 
Russia has to prevent ; by her prompt consent she 
will be admitted into the Council Chamber, and so 
will prevent it. Already has the Porte been thrown 
into doubts and hesitancy, fearing to have fallen 
into a trap: we thought, say they, that we had 
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bit tbem a heavy blow, — they smile and thank 
us 1 

< Uttless the Porte had acted for herself and by 
herself, this sb far fortunate issue could not have 
been secured ; yet as its redoubtable protectors 
will no doubt arrogate to themselves the merit 
of her success^ the following facts deserve to be 
stated. 

At the critical moment of the negociation, on the 
21st January, the British Ambassador, after having 
been refused a private audience, at a public audience 
represented to the Sultan his Ministers as having 
lost the confidence of England, and being unworthy 
of that of their master.* As to France, not that 
her word matters one way or the other, she was 
sending in an ultimatum, and breathing flames 
about the Holy Places*, Thus Turkey^ being re- 
lieved from her officious friends, achieved the 
greatest diplomatic victory which her annals have 
to record. Alas ! for Denmark, she was not equally 
lucky. 

Whilst the troops of Russia's satellite are march- 
ing into the Duchies, Russia announces the with- 
drawal of her own troops from the Principalities ! 
The surrounding populations, at least, will not fail 
to see in this fact, evidence of strength and reso- 
lution in Turkey to resist the pressure of the Power 
which they all detest and fear. If the barrier pre; 

* The day before, the Russian Minister sent to the chiefs of 
the adverse party, to inform them of the step which next day the 
English Ambassador would take, and of the language he would 
hold. 
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sen ted to Russia by the Powers of Europe has 
fallen, another has arisen, where least expected, to 
supply its place. Venal pens will hardly suffice to 
attribute the retreat of the Muscovite hordes from 
the Danube to " the moderation of the Emperor," 
— or the activity of that Western diplomacy which 
has placed the Sound within her grasp. 



CONCLUSION. 



May, 1852. 

As to the evacuation of the Principalities, and 
the disposal of the Danish succession, the con^ 
elusions above stated in January 1850, have been 
to the letter verified. The succession, is in such 
a manner disposed of, that no less than three 
branches and six young men who stood between 
Russia and the general succession are put out of the 
way. If now not sufiiciently docile, as a nominally 
independent state, Denmark can be at once absorbed 
as an inheritance, by the mission of an OrlofFor a 
Jazmaji. 

In pretending to unite the successions they have 
confused the lines. They have taken from the 
families hereditai^y right — from the Kingdom and 
Duchies constitutional right. They appear to 
create a compound right of hereditary and elective, 
but really substitute their will for law. This 
decision of the mediators is for the sole benefit 
of one of them, whose rights of remainder 
entail are intact, whilst the intervening lines are 
superseded. This interested party is admitted 
into the mediation on the grounds of a renun- 
ciation of claims, which do not afiect thie general 
succession. 
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As to Prussia, it will now be apparent what role 
she has played from the beginning. 

On the evacuation of the Duchies by theAustrians, 
a note of Prince Schwartzenburg, expounding 
the views of the Cabinet of Vienna, has appeared, 
and we are apprised of the fact that death over- 
took that statesman at a moment of struggle with 
Russia. It is therefore possible that the Treaty 
of the 8th May may be connected with that event. 
This note* denounces, in terms, the schemes of 
Copenhagen, and in fact, the pretensions of the 
Conference : it lays down the maxim, that each 
portion should maintain its own right and laws : it 
asserts the necessity of preserving the integrity of 
the monarchy, but does not assume that the Con- 
ference shall usurp this power : it presents that 
simple view of the case which if taken by the King~ 
of Denmark, would have prevented all that has 
happenejd. 

Austria sees all this in 1852 If Had she no re- 
presentative at Copenhagen in 1846 — no knowledge 
of the acts of the Confederation in 1848 ? 

Is it not possible that the Danes, who have been 
hitherto considered a calm and judicious people, at 

* This document will be found Appendix No. 2. 

f The line taken by the Austrian Cabinet on this occasion may 
be referable to Mr> Prokesch, its Representative at Berlin. It 
was no secret that he looked upon all these scenes with distaste ; 
and there can be little doubt that he apprehended their source 
and purpose. It was not concealeJ at Berlin, that Russia had 
interposed to prevent the Austrian Government from sending him 
as Ambassador to Constantinople. 
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sight of this additional humiliatioti, should recover 
from their frenzy, and turning on the foreigner the 
animosities which he has so easily kindled between 
them, at last unite in one dignified act, and give to 
themselves a king ? 
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No. I. 

BATTLE OP ISTED. 

(Extracts from a Danish Work.) 

^' Le moment d^cisif de labataille £tait arriy^. Depuis quelques 
instants on s'apercevait qn'il y passait dans le centre de 'WiUisen 
quelque chose d'extraordinaire. Des divisions entieres avaient 
epnise leurs provisions de poudre ; on se plaignait que le Gr^n^ral 
en Chef ne donnait pas d'ordre ; de temps en temps des soldats 
de diff($rents bataillons se trainoient peniblement jusqu* aupr^s des 
n6tres harasses de fatigue et incapables de continuer le combat* 
lis se couchaient par terre ne songeant plus qu'^ se reposer et k 
se rafraichir. En vain les officiers les exhortaient k marcher. 
Nous n*ayons pas d'ordre h, recevoir de tous, repondaient ils. Beau* 
coup d'autres personnes des environs se joignaient aux officiers 
pour piquer leur amour propre^ en les engageant k aller aux secours 
de leurs fr^res d'armes. Qui, disaient ils ; quand nous aurons 
mang^. Tout semblait devenir de plus en plus contndre k V 
arm6e ennemie. Enfin Willisen apprit que le Colonel Schepelern 
^tait k Schuby et mena^ait sa ligne de retraite. * * * * 

*^ Le Colonel Schepelern selon le plan de la bataille se trouvait 
vers onze heures et demi k Schuby sur les derri^res de Tennemie* 
On a vu rarement un mouvement circulaire r^ussir si coroplete- 
ment." — p. 32. 

y^ 1^ ^ponfiance qu'on avait dans les talents militaires de WiUisen 
"^t^ eji^re si grande dans les rangs de Tarmdcy que I'aile droite de 
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Tennemi qui avait souffert le moius, prenait la retraiie ponr trn 
Hratagkme. * * * ♦ 

^' Les Holstemois qui d'aiUenrs se battaient bravement eux- 
mSmes, disaient avec raison, ' Les Danois ne se battent pas, ils ne 
font qa^arancer/ 

'' Willisen chercha i, sauver sa reputation du grand Capitaine en 
disant que la bataille n'^tait pas finie* On ne m'a pas fait aban- 
donner ma position par des manoeuyres, disait il ; c'est et nous 
^crasant qu*on nous a fait quitter le champ de bataille.*^ — ^p. 39. 

^* Apr^s la bataille d'Isted il (Willisen) comprit qu'il avait mal 
juge les Danois. Son entourage Tavait forc6 malgr^s ses prin* 
dpes stratigiques de perdre les avantages d'une position defensive 
pour prendre roffensive au risque de s'exposer k mille dangers. 
Et maintenant il 6tait pouss^ malgr6 lui vers Missund et Fr^dS* 
rickstadt ; son honneur £tait engage il ne pouyait plus s'arrSter. 



*l * 



^' A Neumynster il fut poursuivi de cris injurieux et re^u k. 
coups de pierres* 

'* Le G^n^ral Wrangel se trouvait cans: aux lorsque la nouvelle 
de la yictoire lui arriva. II ^tait en compagnie d'une noble 
famille Danoise, avec laquelle il etait tr^s lie. II fit bonne 
contenance, fSlicita les Danois et parla de Willisen eomme d^un 
hamme d qui Von ne pouvait se fierl^ — Tromhne Campagne de 
Schleswig^ racontie par F. Hammebigh, Chaptlain de V 4^/10^ 
(French Tranalation,') 
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NOTE OP PMNCE SCHWAETZBNBUEG. 






*^ Thk fevival of th« proTincial Diet of Holstein, which His 
Majesty the King of SeBmark has authorised, appears to the 
Imperial Calwiet both from a general point of view, and in rela* 
taop td the law of the German Confederation, as a welcome! and 
important tsming point in the Danish question. The Danish 
Ministry can hardly observe the position of Denmark and Europe, 
at the moment, the future of the nation is about to be settled 
on a new foundatiovi, without themselves admitting that this wise 
decision can only be considered a first step towards the restora- 
tion of the vital conditions of the Danish Monarchy. The idea 
of separating Holstein more than formerly from the other parts 
of the kingdom, and conneetrng Schles^g so much the more 
dosely with Denmark, contradicts the principle of the integrity 
of the Monarchy, for which we are prepared a gite a new 
guarantee. This idea does not originate in the demand of the 
great Powers ; it belongs to a system which more cuf less, in every 
country, tends to obtaining a new division of the map of Europe, 
drawn according to the different nationalities. The steps which 
have been taken to effect this, which have i^und their expression 
even in the scheme of orgfmization draws' up by Count Sponneck, 
and the open or secret md of wUbh is the incorporation of 
Schleswig with Denmark, beloBg: to the innovations of 1848 ; and 
the time appears to have iffrived for placing a limit to them, 
according to real and permanent principles, also for this impor- 
tant part of the north. Schleswig has in all ages formed a con- 
nectipg,link between Denmark and Holstein. In contradiction 
•H*}1^ Ipolicy followed by the Danish Crown till recently, it is 
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sought to alienate the institutions of Schleswig from those of 
Holstein^ in order to assimilate them to those of a democratic 
Denmark, which is a violation of existing rights no less than of 
the permanent interests of the kingdom. In the part we wish to 
take in the new establishment of the Danish Monarchy, we can- 
not, and will not, give up the rights of the German Confederation, 
and the position it occupies in the political system of Europe. 
The condition of our participation in an European guarantee are 
hereby defined : — ^A common succession to the Throne and 
political institutions for each part of the kingdom, secured by the 
unity of the monarchy ; no actu^d or expressed incorporation of 
Schleswig with Denmark ; provincial Diets in Schleswig as in 
Holstein ; and a settlement of the position of Holstein in the 
(merman Confederation in such a manner that a friendly relation 
to< Germany may be rendered possible. This is the basis on 
which alone, according to our sincere conviction, the new edifice 
of the deeply shaken Danish Monarchy can be erected. Your 
Excellency will make such use of this despatch as you may think 
the interest of the cause requires, and at the same time request 
M. von Der Reedtz to place it before His Majesty." 
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